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THE FOLKLORIST AS APOSTLE OF A 
BROADER, DEEPER HUMANISM ! 


by 
George Pullen Jackson 


The appalling destruction which has been the mark of recent 
years seemed, while it was going on, to be solely of things and lives. 
Now, little by little, a subtler and lingering damage, one which 
reminds of the post-A-bomb lesions, seems to have been suffered 
by the world’s spiritual-cultural organisms. The condition is giving 
deep concern and making many wonder if the white blood corpuscles 
of man’s higher life are in process of dissolution. 


As one of those concerned, I was struck by a recent utterance 


of Ralph Barton Perry, one of our incisive thinkers and a profound 
student of American culture. “The chief source of spiritual nourish- 
ment of any nation,” he declared, ‘must be in its own past perpetually 
rediscovered and renewed.” 


Somehow, this seemed reassuring. For, while it did not dispel 
the fear of further disaster to the material phases of civilisation, 
it did suggest a road which, if followed, could lead to the persistence 
of man’s more precious non-material possessions. It reminded one 
that no catastrophe can be retroactive, that no bomb can reach the 
wellspring of culture or, short of man’s complete annihilation, hinder 
his drinking again from that fountain and being refreshed. 


Some may call the Harvard philosopher’s declaration old stuff, 
perfectly obvious. I would differ only to call it good old stuff. At 
the same time, however, I would warn those of the “perfectly 
obvious” school of the tendency to neglect the obvious. I would 
remind them that the virtue of Perry’s suggested guide to spiritual 
health may have already been widely nullified by the rather generally 
held notion that we are doing and have long done just what Perry 
implies, clearly we should do. Indeed, there is much evidence that 


*This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Southeastern Folklore 
Society held in Birmingham, Alabama, on November 28, 1946 
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this notion is false. I shall attempt to present the evidence here 
and to prove the falsity of the notion. 


MIST OVER THE PAST 


It would be silly to deny the efforts that have been made by 
historians and others to pry open the secrets of the ages. But have 
they succeeded? Goethe has declared that they have not. “The 
essence of the past,” the Sage of Weimar said, “is a book with 
seven seals.” If this man of universal mind and deep insight into 
classic lore was right — and he usually was — then the searchers 
of the past have had a hard task. Let us examine, therefore, some 
of the conditions which have made it hard. 


Starting at home and searching for America’s cultural past, we 
are rather sure of the direction of the quest. Our school mentors 
have pointed us rightly to an earlier Europe plus some eastern 
Mediterranean lands. Our travel and the collections of books and 
other objects from former centuries have affirmed the mentor’s 
words and made the Old World source clearer. 


The only criticism heard of this prevailing geographical concept 
of our culture’s source is one regarding its probably undue imbalance. 
Some are convinced that it undervalues our heritage from northern 
Europe. I share this conviction. It has crystalized in my mind 
slowly and independently of school influences with such increments 
as running across Tacitus’ stories of the family life, songs, and 
religion of the early Germanic nations — those peoples whom my 
college history had dismissed as “barbarous hordes.” Another 
increment was added quite recently with my seeing men in England 
excavating the relics of an agrarian civilisation which had existed 
as far back as 2000 years before Christ and from then onward into 
historical times when — again according to the impression made 
by school texts — that same land of my forefathers was still 
inhabited by a savage people clad in skins of wild beasts and toting 
clubs — a sort of cave-man picture. 


More significant than the geography of our cultural sources is 
the nature of the heritage itself. And we may well consider first 
the obvious meagerness of what has been handed down to us in 
recorded form — the one-tenth of history, as the late Thomas 
Cuming Hall put it. Perhaps the prime cause of the records’ leanness 
is the capacity-to-forget, with which Providence has cursed or 
blessed mankind. This capacity — on the whole probably a self- 
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preservative one — has thrown into utter oblivion the nine-tenths 
of history; all of man’s past, indeed, save the comparatively tiny 
fragments preserved by the chroniclers, the skill of the master- 
builders, and the fates. 

The sparseness of man’s records is due not only to human 
forgetfulness and the fates but also to the chroniclers’ own 
selectivity. It is quite understandable that they recorded only what 
they and their times considered worthwhile. They have therefore 
made known to us the “great” individuals and the “great” things 
they did. Alexander the Great conquered a world. Charles the 
Great rebuilt an empire. It was usually the political with which 
the recorders were concerned. Man’s thoughts and his spiritual or 
cultural accomplishments, being more evasive and less ‘dramatic, 
have formed a smaller part of history as we find it in black and 
white. And even that smaller part was measured and accepted or 
rejected by the yardstick of greatness of achievement. Hence we 
know the masterpieces like those of Plato, Homer, Vergil, Dante, 
and Shakespeare. It must be clear, then, that the stuff in man’s 
records has been aristocratically selected. 

With the standard of excellence in the records of man we can 
have no quarrel. No other single standard that we can think of 
could be as valuable. All that can be deplored is the practical effect 
of that bias in blotting from the mind of the world the less 
spectacular cultural ways and basic achievements of Common Man 
of the past. How much do we know, for example, about the fifteenth- 
century European handicraft and folk art in which the boy Albrecht 
Diirer participated and without which, as a ladder, he would 
probably have never have climbed to eminence? We know probably 
little or nothing, and it is omissions of this sort which shut from 
our view all the broad cultural lowlands from which the few peaks 
of exceptional attainment have risen, and make our mental picture 
of the past still more fragmentary and untrue. 

The limitations of man’s memory and the predilections of those 
who have made reports on man’s doings are realities. But there is 
still another fact which alone would seem to make the whole quest 
of the cultural past a hopeless one. I refer to the extreme fewness 
of those who give a hang for culture in any objective sense, past, 
present, or future. We might as well face the fact that man’s 
deepest devotion is to the concrete things of his present life and to 
himself as the thing of overweening importance in life. So when 
culture appears to him at once as objective, abstract, foreign, and 
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largely in the past, it is not hard to see why it leaves him cold. It 
is not hard to see why reflective people are so extremely rare. 


WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD 

If we grant that the scene beheld by the few who would look 
into the past is dim and partial; it will have to be confessed that 
little can be done to better it. We must therefore be satisfied with 
it. But what next? Perry implies clearly that what we know of 
the once-upon-a-time will do us no good unless we perpetually renew 
it. That is, we are to screen the past and apply the screenings to 
the betterment of the present and the future. This activity begins 
to appear like a conscious dipping into the processes of evolution. 
For instantly we must reflect that the Creator of the world took 
some millions of years just to teach man to walk easily on his hind 
legs; that the acievement was capped by endowing that creature 
with the ability to develop a distinctive culture; and that homo 
sapiens has huffed and puffed and bungled at this job for uncounted 
thousands of years already. Now at this stage a laughably few of 
these weak and short-lived creatures (us) have decided to take over 
the evolutionary job. Elbowing the angels aside, we rush in and 
go through the motions if refining and distilling the eternity of our 
past and applying the distillate as a balm for present cultural ills 
and a preventive of ills to come. We are going to short-cut the slow 
process of natural change. I suppose it was man’s utter disqualifica- 
tion for such a godly task that Goethe had in mind when he spoke 
of the seven seals on the book of the past. Many will agree, I think, 
that the undertaking is nothing short of nightmarish. 

Is the futility of the Perry-advocated task generally recognized 
among scholars? I believe it is and has been for some time. 
Apparently it is the awesomeness of the task that has induced many 
to strive to find an easier way out, or around; I refer to the way of 
specialisation. If it is futile even to try to know everything about 
the past, it is still feasible, they reason, to learn more and more 
about less and less. So they adopt the methods of the physical 
fissionists and become cultural atom-splitters; this despite the total 
disparity of the physical and the spiritual material. Thus they tear 
up the past of mankind into even tinier shreds and become ever 
blinder to the great life panorama. 


OLD WoRLD IDEAS IN THE NEW 
Thus far I have tried to examine cultural concepts and attitudes 
among human beings in general and those of European civilisation 
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in particular. I wish now to discuss specifically the relevance of 
those concepts to life in the New World. 

The mist has been still thicker between Americans and their 
past. Our voluntary departure from its scenes has added an eighth 
seal, made those scenes seem very far away and unreal. Who does 
not remember how, on his first visit to Europe, past centuries became 
astoundingly shorter? And, not having concrete reminders of olden 
times within reach, we have depended more exclusively on the writ- 
ten word and have been less critical of what has or has not been 
written. 

It was, I think, the failure of all writers (excepting those who 
wrote the Bible) to trace the past in terms of the Common Man, 
that made their writings, as such, exceptionally unsuited to our 
early forefathers; this for three good reasons: (1) The great bulk 
of colonists — yeomen, peasants, and handworkers — lived a life 
whose fixed patterns were those of the folk and bore little or no 
relationship to the aristocratic life mirrored in history. (2) The 
elaborations in culture and lore were complicating factors in, and 
thus hindrances to, the integration of the folk-cultural diversities 
of the different nationals in the colonies — English, Welsh, Irish, 
Scottish, Scandinavian, Dutch, German, French, and Swiss — 
diversities which were real, and the integration of which was 
| imperative. And (3) all elaborations and refinements were foreign 
| to the primary task of all colonials — the taming of a wild continent 
| and making it into a safe seat for a new culture which had to be 
basic and egalitarian before it could become anything else. 

If that concept of history which divides men into classes was 
inappropriate to the early New World scene, it is obvious that the 
opposite tenet, that of the equality of man, was appropriate. It 
must be clear also that the conditions just mentioned worked 
together to Common Man’s advantage and to the flowering of the 
egalitarian principle. 

In this favorable position Common Man in this land was destined 
to get the upper hand, first in material and political areas, then in 
such spiritual fields as religion and education. His strategic position 
did not, however, exclude the old class concepts from this land. 
The few aristocrats carried the old attitudes on. And presently 
there emerged from Common Man’s own ranks a New World variety 
of Uncommon Man, a variety which reinforced the thin ranks of 
the older upper classes. Thus the old class separation persisted. 
Our American cultural house remained a divided house. 
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The radical separation observable all about us is damaging to the 
whole cultural fabric. Clearly the upper-level culture is robbed of 
that real strength which it might gain from an Antaeus touch with 
the native-simple; is driven for nourishment to exotic sources; 
and is exposed to the ever-present temptations of snobbism. The 
native-simple, on the other hand, finding itself cast out, seeks com- 
pensation increasingly in the seductions of pseudo-culture. 


Goop THINGS LIE sO NEAR 


What can be done about a divided house aside from letting it 
fall? One thing might be to pay some attention to it. This has 
proved to be good advice for some groups; for the family, for 
example, which wishes to avoid dissolution in the divorce court. It is 
equally good advice, I think, for those in the cultural house which 
shows signs of structural weakness. Pay some attention to it. 

A few people have paid a deal of attention to the creaks and 
cracks in the cultural house of the Occident. While earlier Old 
World aristocratic-cultural ideas and patterns were being propagated 
in the supposedly egalitarian New World, the novel doctrine of 
the worthwhileness of Common Man’s basic culture was gaining 
acceptance in the supposedly caste-bound Europe. 

The new doctrine and its influence are exemplified by a remark 
made some years ago in London by Mrs. John Richard Green to 
John Powell. The noted historian’s widow who, after her husband’s 
death, revised his authoritative Short History of the English People, 
told the American composer that the most thoroughly cultured 
person she had ever known was an Irishman who could neither 
read nor write. Noting Mr. Powell’s surprise, she explained that 
the man in question was master of the whole lore of his land and 
people, that he had thus reached a bredth and depth of cultural 
attainment which she had not observed otherwise in a lifetime of 
mingling with learned people in Europe. 

That Mrs. Green’s scholarly husband had shared her views is 
obvious to any reader of his works. And most students of such 
matters know that the Greens were not the first moderns to take this 
view of the cultural field. They know that Rousseau, Herder, and 
the Grimm brothers were among those who recognized the value of 
those traditions which most Western observers had ignored. 

If Old World minds had been slow in adopting this new attitude 
toward culture, American minds were even slower. We had s0 
many other things to think of and do. While Herder and Chateau- 
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priand were glorifying “the noble savage” we were busily engaged 
in killing him off. While Arnim and Brentano were collecting and 
praising the songs of the European Common Man our Lowell Masons 
were striving to stamp out the religious folk songs of our humble 
forebears. 


It has been only within the past generation that scholarly 
Americans have begun to see eye to eye with those Europeans whom 
we might well call the apostles of a broader and deeper humanism. 
But even within that short period they have increased fast in 
numbers and influence. We now find them notably among religious, 
recreational, and other social workers and more importantly among 
those school and college teachers who have come to respect what 
many of their colleagues stil! decry as crude. 


It is usually among the groups just mentioned that the folklorist is 
tobe found. He differs from the rest of his co-workers in the cultural 
field chiefly in the matter of emphasis. His goal, like theirs, is to 
get a thorough understanding of man’s cultural essence and behavior 
patterns and to pass that understanding on to others. But he presses 
toward that goal by way of the person-to-person relationships which 
he establishes in the present, as well as the book-to-book way by 
which he strives to know the past. He seeks out the carriers of 
long-range tradition and examines sympathetically their unpreten- 
tious folk goods. He strives to know that considerable part of the 
far-away which is here and of the past which is now. 

The social-mindedness of the folklorist at his best appears in 
another of his activities. He tries to bring to the tradition carriers 
themselves a consciousness of their function and to inspire them 
with its vital importance. He strives, moreover, to impress its 
importance on the minds of those literate ones who have lost touch 
with it and thus fail to recognize its presence either in themselves 
or others. In this manner his efforts tend to establish an interchange 
of cultural goods which may well lower one of the high barriers 
separating man from man. 

What is the upshot of these considerations? I hope they have 
lent some plausibility to the following thoughts: (1) The full and 
true meaning of the past cannot be found in the written records 
alone because they are so inadequate. (2) Even that which is 
learned about the once-upon-a-time has interested only the few 
because almost everyone is concerned solely with the present plus 
a little of the near past and future. (3) It is the long-enduring and 
ever-growing disparity of the cultural concepts of Uncommon Man 
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and those of Common Man, and not the factor of war, that explains 
the low estate of our spiritual life today. (4) It has been largely 
the realisation of this unwholesome condition and the determination 
to find some remedy that have spurred on the folklorists and others 
of like mind. (5) And these, in making use of man’s primary and 
healthy interest in himself, his neighbors, his now, and his here, 
have a chance — perhaps the only chance — to connect man with 
that past which he has given up as lost but, as those who have 
examined the human mind know, is hidden in him and in the life 
about him. 


Vanderbilt University 

















THE PRESENT STATE OF FRENCH FOLKLORE 
STUDIES IN NORTH AMERICA?! 


by 
Joseph M. Carriére 


French folk customs and oral traditions have been an integral 
part of the cultural life of the North American continent ever since 
1605, when a group of French settlers under the leadership of Jean 
de Poutrincourt landed at Port Royal of Acadia, now Annapolis Roy- 
al, Nova Scotia. Within the next three generations a few thousand 
peasants, laborers, soldiers, traders, coureurs de bois, priests, 
missionaries and officials built a vast French empire extending from 
Newfoundland to the upper reaches of the Great Lakes region and 
from the unchartered country of the Missouri to the Gulf of Mexico. 
By the end of the seventeenth century, under the influence of a new 
habitat and conditions of life totally different from those in 
Metropolitan France, there had already come into existence a 
genuine Canadian consciousness and folk culture, the like of which 
could be found in none of the provinces or regions of the mother 
country from which the founders of New France had migrated to 
the New World. The French folklore of North America, the origins 
of which go back to that time, is therefore no more than a blending 
of customs and oral traditions taken over from the Ile de France, 
Normandy, the Western and Central provinces of France, and into 
which were integrated new customs and traditions born on North 
American soil.? 

We have, unfortunately, little information on the customs and 
popular beliefs of Canadians during the eighteenth century and the 
first half of the nineteenth beyond observations usually of a very 
general character to be found in the works of French, English and 
American writers who lived or travelled in those parts of the 
continent uninhabited by descendants of the early French settlers. 
About 1830 French Romanticism, in its violent reaction against 
Neo-classicism, urged writers to draw upon national history and 
traditions for their inspiration. While between 1860 and 1900, in 


. This | pense was read at the annual meeting of the Southeastern Folklore 
Society held in Birmingham, Alabama, on November 28, 1946. 

*For brief analyses of the French folklore of North America, see Marius 
Barbeau, “Canadian Folklore,” French Folklore Bulletin, IV, November, 1945, 
21-26; February-March, 1946, 86-90; June, 1946, 159-166; Joseph M. Carriére, 
“Canadian and Louisiana Folklore,” Encyclopedia of Literature, ed., by Joseph 
T. Shipley (New York, 1946), I, 134-138. 
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France, Emmanuel Cosquin, Henri Gaidoz, Francois-Marie Luzel, 
Eugéne Rolland, and Paul Sébillot, to mention only a few names, 
studied the traditions of their compatriots with scientific objectivity, 
that is to say as folklorists, in Canada, Philippe Aubert de Gaspé, 
Joseph-Charles Taché, Honoré Beaugrand, Louis Fréchette, Faucher 
de Saint-Maurice, and Pamphile Le May wrote copiously about folk 
customs not as folklorists, but primarily as literary artists. 

There were, however, in the early 1860’s a few Canadians who 
believed in the objective study and recording of folk traditions. 
The most outstanding of these was Ernest Gagnon, a well-trained 
musician who practised his art in the city of Quebec.* The history 
of folklore research in Canada really begins with the publication 
in 1865 of his Chansons Populaires du Canada, containing the texts 
and melodies of approximately 100 songs all of popular origin. 
These were accompanied by comparative notes in which the editor 
made rapprochements between Canadian and French versions of 
the same song. This collection, which has since gone through six 
editions, is, eighty years after its publication, still an essential work 
on French Canadian folk music. As the time was not yet ripe for 
folklore research in Canada, nobody continued Gagnon’s work, and 
for fifty years his book was believed to be so exhaustive that little 
of any real importance could be added to it. 

About 1914, Marius Barbeau, a student of the American Indian, 
who had recently become interested in an investigation of survivals 
of French oral traditions in his native province of Quebec, began 
to collect folk songs and folk tales. He soon discovered that there 
still existed in rural Quebec an almost inexhaustible repertory of 
folk music and folk literature. Some singers like Frangois Saint- 
Laurent, of La Tourelle, Gaspé, were able to sing for him more 
than three hundred songs, or approximately three times the number 
contained in Gagnon’s entire collection. French Canadian folklore 
proved an ever richer field of research as Barbeau pursued his 
investigations. With the aid of E.-Z. Massicotte, Gustave Lanctot, 
Adélard Lambert, and Father Archange Godbout, to mention only 
a few of his early collaborators, he collected, between 1914 and 1930, 
not only some 400 tales and legends but also the texts of 8,000 songs 
and recorded on phonograph cylinders 5,000 melodies. From this 
great wealth of data carefully preserved at the National Museum 


* Another contemporary Canadian writer who showed a genuine interest in 
the folk songs of his people was F.-A.-H. LaRue, whose study, “Les Chansons 
populaires et historiques,” appeared in the Foyer Canadien in 1863 (pp. 321- 
384) and 1865 (pp. 5-72). 
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of Canada at Ottawa, he has drawn the material of eight collections 
of tales and legends,* four large collections of folk songs,® and 
countless other smaller, but important, contributions. His activity 
has been so considerable and his interests so varied during the 
past thirty years that his “bio-bibliographie” furnished Miss Rita 
Cardin in 1941 the subject matter of a three hundred page disserta- 
tion for the diploma of the Ecole des Bibliothécaires of the University 
of Montreal. Thanks to his untiring energy, his extraordinary 
enthusiasm and his unfailing devotion to that field of learning, 
folklore studies, which were entirely neglected in French Canada 
a generation ago, have now come of age. In 1944, the Guggenheim 
Foundation awarded one of its research fellowships to M. Luc 
Lacourciére, a very gifted folklorist trained by Barbeau. The same 
year Laval University established a chair of folklore and called to 
it M. Lacourciére.* In 1945, the University of Montreal also added 
to its curriculum courses in folklore to be given by M. Barbeau, 
M. Lacourciére, and Abbé F.-A. Savard. In November 1946 there 
appeared the first number of the Archives de Folklore, a semi-annual 
publication sponsored by Laval University. Judging from the first 
number, a magnificent volume of 200 pages printed on beautiful 
“papier Louvain antique” and containing fourteen articles represent- 
ing a wide range of interests, the editors have set themselves an 
unusually high standard of excellence. Finally, another indication 
of the vitality of folklore studies in Canada which might be 
mentioned here is the recent foundation of the Corporation des 
Folkloristes, an organization intended to serve as a link between all 
specialists interested in the French folklore of North America. 
Outside the province of Quebec, a rich repertory of oral literature 
is to be found among the Acadian groups of the Maritime Provinces 
— that is to say, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 


“Marius Barbeau, Gustave Lanctot, et al., “Contes populaires canadiens,” 
(Seven series containing 190 tales), Journal of American Folk-Lore, XXIX 
(1916), 1-151; XXX (1917), 1-157; XXXII (1919), 90-167; XXXVI (1923), 
205-272; XXXIX (1926), 371-449; XLIV (1931), 225-294; LIII (1940), 89-190; 
Marius Barbeau, Georges Mercure, Jules Tremblay, and J.-E.-A. Cloutier, 
“Anecdotes populaires du Canada,” (100 anecdotes and legends), ibid., XXXIII 
(1920), 173-297. 

5K.-Z. Massicotte and Marius Barbeau, “Chants populaires du Canada,” 
Journal of American Folklore, XXXII, (1919), 1-89; Marius Barbeau and 
Edward Sapir, Folk Songs of French Canada (New Haven, 1925); Marius 
777 in Romancero du Canada (Toronto, 1937), and Alouette! (Montreal, 

*M. Lacourciére has completed the manuscript of an exhaustive annotated 
bibliography of the French folklore of North America. It is to be hoped that 
such an invaluable work will be available in print in the not too distant future. 
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Island — which had until recently almost no communication with 
the French-speaking population of Quebec. Relatively little research 
has been done, however, on Acadian folklore. The most important 
contribution to that field is that of Jean-Thomas Le Blanc, editor 
of the French weekly, L’Evangéline, of Moncton, New Brunswick. 
A few years before his death in 1943, Le Blanc became interested 
in Acadian folk songs and published the words of four hundred of 
them in his newspaper.7 A more easily available source of informa- 
tion on Acadian folk music will be found in the two little volumes 
published in 1942 and 1945 by two Franciscan priests, Father 
Anselme and Father Daniel. Their Chansons d’Acadie® give us 
the texts and melodies of seventy-five songs heard on Cape Breton 
Island, Nova Scotia, most of which are of genuine folk origin. 
Several manuscript collections also exist. In 1923, the Abbés Gallant 
and Arsenault of Mont Carmel, Prince Edward Island, deposited 
with the National Museum of Canada a note book containing the 
words and music of a considerable number of songs collected by 
them among the Acadian population. Mlle Geneviéve Massignon, a 
boursiére of the French Government, who spent several months this 
year in the Maritime Provinces gathering the materials of a thése 
de doctorat és lettres on Acadian dialects to be presented at the 
University of Paris, informed me a few weeks ago that she had 
recorded some 400 songs in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince 
Edward Island. I should like to point out here that, to the best of 
my knowledge, not one Acadian folk tale is to be found either in 
printed or in manuscript collections. As can be seen from this 
rapid survey, Acadian folklore still offers almost limitless possibilities 
for research. 

In the very heart of the French colonial empire stood the 
Canadian villages of the Northwest along the Detroit river, the 
Mississippi and the Wabash. All vestiges of French folk culture 
have now disappeared in these regions, except in southern Illinois 
and southeastern Missouri, where the last grey shades of the French 
survival will be seen during this generation. Field research 
conducted there between 1930 and 1937 brought to light a 
considerable amount of information on French customs and oral 
traditions which have survived to this day in southeastern Missouri, 


*The Archives de Folklore will publish in its next number—March, 1947—a 
bibliography of the songs collected by M. Le Blanc. This bibliography has been 
prepared by Francois Brassard, of Jonquiéres, Quebec. 

*Published at the Monastery of La Réparation, Pointe-aux-Trembles, 
Montreal. 
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particularly in Old Mines, a small village situated in Washington 
county, approximately sixty-five miles from St. Louis. The results 
of these investigations have been recorded in Ward Allison 
Dorrance’s remarkable monograph, The Survival of French in the 
Old Sainte Genevieve District (University of Missouri Studies in 
1935) and my Tales from the French Folklore of Missouri 
(Northwestern University Studies in the Humanities, 1937).2 An 
idea of the type of folklore once current among the Canadian 
population of Vincennes, Indiana, can be had by perusing a book 
published last month, the description of which can perhaps be best 
given here by reading its title page: Folk Songs of Old Vincennes. 
French Texts Collected by Anna C. O’Flynn. English Versions by 
Frederic Burget and Libushka Bartusek. Introduction and Notes by 
Joseph Médard Carriére. Melodies Collected and Harmonized by 
Cecilia Ray Berry.’® 

Eight hundred miles from where stood Kaskaskia, capital of the 
old Illinois country, is New Orleans, the center of a brilliant French 
civilization until the Civil War dealt it a body blow from which it 
could never recover. Although New Orleans was fully integrated 
into the general pattern of American life by the end of the last 
century, in the rural sections of southern Louisiana French folk 
culture has withstood to this day the irrepressible tide of American 
ways. There French continues to be the every day language — often 
the only language — of the vast majority of the population. On 
account of the diversity of its ethnic background, southern Louisiana 
possesses a rich cultural heritage to which have contributed 
Canadians, Frenchmen, Acadians, and Negroes. Many of the 
traditions brought over from Canada or from France still survive 
in this age of automobiles, movies, roadhouses, and juke box music. 
The most famous name in the history of Louisiana folklore studies 
is that of a great gentleman and scholar of the old school, Alcée 
Fortier, whose many-sided interests took him into the fields of 
folklore, linguistics, history, and literature. As a student of folk 
ways, his investigations dealt mainly with the oral traditions of the 
French-speaking Negroes of his state. In 1887, he contributed to 
the Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 
an article entitled “Bits of Louisiana Folk-Lore,” in which are to 


_’ The first article about Old Mines to appear in a periodical was that of 
William M. Miller, published in the French Review of January, 1930 (pp. 174- 
178), under the title, “Missouri’s ‘Paw-Paw’ French.” 

* Published by the H. T. Fitzsimons Company, Chicago. This collection 
contains thirty-eight songs. 
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be found the texts of ten tales, a certain number of proverbs and 
sayings, and the words of fourteen songs, all collected among 
French-speaking Negroes.‘ Fortier’s great contribution to the 
study of local Negro folk culture and the one to which he owes his 
eminent position among early American folklorists is Lowisiana 
Folk-Tales,!* published in 1895 by the American Folklore Society 
as one of its memoirs. This important monograph contains the 
French versions and the English translations of forty-one stories 
heard from Negro-French informants. This is still the largest 
collection of Negro-French tales from Louisiana available in print. 
Fortier’s research has been, however, advantageously supplemented 
since his day by several valuable master’s theses prepared at 
Louisiana State University and which can be consulted there with 
very great profit. Among these are S. J. Durand’s A Phonetic 
Study of the Creole Dialect (1930), L. Jarreau’s Creole Folklore of 
Pointe Coupée Parish (1931), R. Lavergne’s A Phonetic Transcrip- 
tion of the Creole Negro’s Medical Treatments, Superstitions and 
Folklore in the Parish of Pointe Coupée (1931), and A. S. J. Trap- 
pey’s Creole Folklore in Phonetic Transcription (1916). 

It is indeed difficult to understand why, until a few years ago, 
no one should have thought of recording for publication some of 
the countless tales still current among the white population of 
southern Louisiana. That a superabundance of such material exists 
is attested by the recent experience of two ambitious collectors, 
Calvin Claudel and Mlle. Ariane de Felice. Around 1940, within 
a period of a year or two, Claudel was able to take down some 
seventy-five stories told in various localities, particularly in the 
parish of Avoyelles.1* Mlle de Felice, a bowrsiére of the French 
Government, who visited the region of St. Martinville last summer, 
returned with the texts of twenty tales. 

Folklorists have been slow in attempting any comprehensive 
investigation of the folk music of southern Louisiana. For a long 
time the only material available on this subject consisted of a 
limited number of songs, almost all of Negro origin, scattered in 
newspapers, learned periodicals, general works on American music, 


™Pp. 100-168. 


“The full title is Louisiana Folk Tales, in French Dialect and English 
Translations (Boston and New York, G. E. Stechert and Company, pp. xi-122). 


“Some of this material has already been published. See “Golden Hair,” 
Southern Folklore Quarterly, V (1941), 257-263; Calvin A. Claudel and Joseph 
M. Carriére, “Snow Bella, A Tale from the French Folklore of Louisiana,” 
ibid., VI (1942), 153-162, and “Three Tales from the French Folklore of 
Louisiana,” Journal of American Folklore, LVI (1943), 38-44. 
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small collections printed for the music trade, and in the works of 
George W. Cable and Lafcadio Hearn. The publication of Miss 
Iréne Thérése Whitfield’s monograph, Louisiana French Folk Songs, 
by the Louisiana State University Press in 1939, marked an 
important date in the history of folklore studies in this country. 
This book is the only one to give a representative cross section of 
the entire field of the French folk music of southern Louisiana. In 
it are reproduced the words and music of 102 songs, of which 
thirty-one are classified as French, forty-two as Cajun, and twenty- 
four as Creole or Negro-French. Miss Whitfield’s book filled a real 
need; its main originality consists in the inclusion of a relatively 
large number of songs of French and Cajun origin. These are 
represented, it is true, in the material collected for the Archive of 
American Folk-Song by John and Alan Lomax, but only a few of 
the recordings made in Louisiana by these scholars have appeared 
in print. 

From this rapid survey, one can readily see that much still re- 
mains to be done in the field of French folklore in North America. I 
shall indicate here only a few of the more important research projects 
which deserve the attention of folklorists. An exhaustive investiga- 
tion of the oral literature of the French-speaking population of 
southern Louisiana should be undertaken at once — while it is still 
time. M. Barbeau has often stated that this was in his estimation 
the most important as well as the most urgent research to be done. 
It is also to be hoped that competent scholars will give us for typical 
communities of southern Louisiana a detailed and thorough analysis 
of their social organization comparable to what Horace M. Miner 
has done for a French-Canadian community in his monograph; Sé. 
Denis; A French-Canadian Parish, published by the University of 
Chicago Press in 1939.5 As we have seen, the folklore of the 
Acadians of Canada has received very little attention until the last 
few years. That of the métis or French half-breeds of Western 
Canada has remained unexplored, except for a few articles by Judge 


_ ™“A more detailed analysis of this book will be found in my review published 
in the Romanic Review, XXXII (1941), 449-453. 


* The most extensive study of this type for Louisiana is that of the Reverend 
Edward J. Kammer, A Socio-Economic Survey of the Marshdwellers of Four 
Southeastern Louisiana Parishes (Washington, 1941, pp. xxi-180). The 

ishes investigated were those of Jefferson, Lafourche, Plaquemines and St. 

rd, all situated in the vicinity of New Orleans. While Father Kammer’s 
monograph contains most valuable information, the area studied was perhaps 
too large to permit of an exhaustive treatment. 
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L. A. Prud’homme.'* Folk songs and folk tales can still be collected 
in the many communities founded between 1840 and 1890 in the 
New England states, the upper Michigan peninsula, the counties of 
Iroquois and Kankakee in Illinois, in Wisconsin, Minnesota, the 
Dakotas, and Montana. Mlle Ariane de Felice, who spent a few 
weeks last summer in northern Michigan, found there a great 
abundance of oral traditions in the French-speaking communities 
of Marquette, Baraga, and Houghton counties. In the province of 
Quebec itself, where folklorists have been very active for the past 
thirty years, the proverb has not yet been studied. 

For those who prefer the peace and comfort of their room or 
of a library to the exertions and the discomfort of field work, 
research opportunities are not lacking. The preparation of a list 
of tale types and a catalogue of motifs to be found in collections 
already in print would fill a real need. An examination of the 
French songs and tales of North America and those of France from 
a comparative point of view would throw an interesting light on 
the history of the French folklore of this continent. Among other 
subjects which should be investigated are structure and style of 
tales and songs, character types, and use of magic, particularly in 
the tales. This list could be easily enlarged, but such as it is, it 
should suffice to give an idea of the possibilities which the French 
folklore of North America offers to those interested in the study 
of folk customs and oral literature. 


University of Virginia 


* See for instance “Quelques légendes du Nord-Ouest canadien,” Memoirs of 
the Royal Society of Canada, third series, XVIII (1924), section one, 131-148 
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STORIES OF THE SUPERNATURAL FROM 
SOUTHERN INDIANA 


by 
Paul G. Brewster 


The accounts which follow were taken down during the summer 
of 1938. I am personally acquainted with all the informants 
mentioned, most of whom have been friends of mine for many years. 
These stories do not lend themselves well to classification, but I 
have been able to use Thompson’s Motif-Index to some advantage in 
pointing out certain motifs and incidents. The press of other 
matters has prevented my doing more than make occasional reference 
to similar stories or incidents from other sources. 


1 


My grandmother Farmer died in 1891; she was a dear old woman 
loved by everyone. She had nine or ten children, and her life was 
one of hardships. After she had been dead almost two years, grand- 
father decided he would marry again, but it was against the wishes 
of his children, for he had no home to take a woman to and not much 
money. This woman was a widow, very nice-looking, and much 
younger than he was. So he went to Winslow and they were married 
by Rev. W. S. Brown, a minister of the Christian church, and a good 
friend of our family, who advised grandfather against it. After the 
wedding they went to my aunt’s in Winslow. He heard a rapping 
just as he went in. He said he had heard it several times before but 
had said nothing about it. Then they came to our house in Stendal, 
and he noticed it again. Mother asked, “What is that noise?” but 
we could see nothing. When we were at the supper table, it rapped 
awful and seemed to be on his collar, which was a stiffly starched 
one. He said to the woman (i.e. his wife). “Ellen, the rappin’ spirits 
are after me,” ! and she said, “I can’t help it; they are not after 
me.” After we had finished our supper work and were all in the 

‘Firm belief in rapping spirits was widely prevalent throughout this 
section of the country a century ago and, in more isolated districts, up until a 
comparatively recent date, I remember well having heard often as a boy of a 
greatuncle’s experience with rapping spirits in the old log house, still standing, 
in Monroe County, where my great-grandfather settled in the early part of the 
19th century, On a visit to the old house a few years ago, I stood in the room 
in which, so the story goes, his bed was nightly pushed back from the wall by 
spirits until, terrified, he forswore further commerce with them. On the 
subject of rapping spirits, see Gardner, Folklore from the Scoharie Hills (Ann 


Arbor, 1937), pp. 90. 93, 296, and Seymour & Neligan, True Irish Ghost Stories 
(London, 1914), p. 70. 
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room, it started again and we could all hear it. I got up and went 
to him and said, “Grandpa, maybe your collar rubs against your 
shirt bosom.” I took hold of his collar to hold it away from his neck 
and, believe me, it rapped and rattled so I was not long in letting 
loose. He then took the collar off, but there was still a rapping 
around him. Henry (the informant’s husband) declared the woman 
was a witch and begged me to take Blanche, who was about two 
months old, to his mother’s, and did not want the woman to touch 
her.2, They did not live together very long, but he said he was 
bothered with the rapping as long as they did. Ma did not know 
what to make of it; it worried her and she was inclined to think it 
was grandma’s spirit. I wrote and asked my cousin who lived with 
them before grandmother died if she remembered it. She said she 
did, but she never went to the house while they lived together and 
had only heard others talk about it. Some do not believe this story; 
but it is true, every word of it. As long as mother lived we used to 
bring up the subject and wonder about it. All of her brothers and 
sisters are dead, too, and I am the only one living who actually 
heard it, but mother told your folks and others about it, and you 
know she would never tell it if it were not true. 

(Written to my mother by a life long friend, Mrs. May Douglas, now of 


Evansville, Vandenburgh County, Indiana. The events described took place 
in Pike County.) 


2 


This witch trouble started by them finding their clothes in the 
closet cut up. The collars and fronts of their shirts were cut off, 
bands off of skirts, buttons off of suits. One day the woman was 
ironing, when she heard a noise and looked around. Her good skirt, 
all cut into strips, came floating over the floor and fell down around 
her feet. There would be writing on the wall and the chairs.‘ 
There would be frogs in the house, and when they would get after 
them they just disappeared.5 One day the hired man saw the writing 
on the wall and he wrote under it telling them to write their names. 
Then they wrote, “You write your name up here or we’ll kill you.” 


? If the woman were really a witch, her touch would, of course, be particularly 
harmful to an infant. 


* 221.1 (Dead wife haunts remarried mate). 

*Cf. California Folklore Quarterly, I, 2 (1942), 170. 

*The close relationship between witches and frogs or toads is well known. 
See Kittredge, Witchcraft in Old and New England (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1929), p. 181ff. For poltergeister, see Gardner, op. cit., p. 291; 


Seymour and Neligan, op. cit., p. 72; and Hole, English Folklore, pp. 153-4. 
This is Motif F470ff. (poltergeist). 
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He wrote his name and then he left. One evening they were out 
at the barn getting the evening work done. When they came back 
to the house, the doors were all locked. After trying to get in for 
a while, they decided to go back to the barn. In a little while they 
heard the doors slam, and looked back. A little white-headed boy 
ran out across the field (faster than any real child could run). 
This was back in the days when people spread straw under the 
carpets. They had a big bunch of straw in one of the rooms upstairs, 
where they were cleaning. This straw burned while they were out 
about other work. But it never even burned the floor or anything 
in the room. Just the ashes were left lying on the floor. Finally, 
after all sorts of torment, there was a writing on the wall telling 
them to get a quarter from under the carpet in a certain place, and 
lay it out where they could get it. They did this, and then the 
trouble all ended. 

(Communicated by Mrs. Everett McAllister, of Stendal, Pike County. The 


happenings described took place in the home of Mrs. Ed Langebrake, formerly 
a neighbor of Mrs. McAllister’s family, of Holland, Dubois County.) 


3 


My husband’s aunt, a German lady, believed in witches and called 
them “hexes.” Her daughter was in ill health and the mother had 
two smooth boards placed on the floor, setting the girl’s rocking 
chair on these so that the creaking of the floor, which she said was 
the witches calling, could not make her worse. If the fire had been 
smothered with wet wood or too much slack coal, she insisted that 
the witches had done it. Everything that did not work was bewitched 
by “hexes.” 

(Communicated by Miss Louise Husband, librarian of the Workingmen’s 
Institute Library, New Harmony, Posey County, to whom it was told by one of 


her W. P. A. workers, Mrs. Cecil Minikheim. The husband’s aunt is supposed 
to have lived in St. Phillips, Posey County.) 


4 


When my stepmother Susanna Satterthwait was about twelve 
years old, her parents were living in Louisville. On her father’s 
side she came from a long line of Quaker ancestors. This vision was 
so impressive that she thought herself awake, but in telling it after- 
wards she was not certain. She was sleeping in a room with a 
fireplace and suddenly she seemed to awake, and saw two Quaker 
ladies sitting together by the fire. She looked at the clock on the 
mantel and noted the time. They vanished. When she described 


*Remarkable poise and self-possession in a lass of twelve! 
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them to her father later, he recognized his great-aunt and her 
grandmother, who was dead.’ They received a letter in a few days 
saying that his great-aunt had died at the time Susanna had noted 
on the clock. 


(Communicated by Miss Edith Baynes, of Salem, Washington County, 
Indiana.) 
5 


While Mr. O. H. Main was living in Oakland City, Gibson County, 
one of his closest neighbors was an old lady. Nearly every day she 
came over to his home, if only for a few minutes. While he was 
overseas in 1917-1918, he dreamed of her one night. He dreamed 
that he was sitting in the front room of the house, and that he saw 
her come to the edge of the yard, stop and look toward the house, 
advance a few steps farther, and then stop for another look. After 
what seemed a very long time she crossed the yard and disappeared 
from sight. Three weeks later Mr. Main received a letter from 
home. From it he learned that the old lady had died, and within a 
day or two of the time of his dream. 


(Communicated by Mr. Main, at present a teacher in the Oakland City 
High School.) 
6 


Mr. Rufus Bass had a younger idiot brother of about sixteen years 
of age. If the latter met anyone in his path, the other had to get 
out of the way or receive a blow from his fist. Members of the 
family, as well as friends and acquaintances who knew the circum- 
stances, always gave him the right of way in order to avoid trouble. 
One day (in broad daylight) Mr. Bass was returning from the barn, 
where he had been feeding the stock. He saw the brother coming 
down the path toward him, and, as usual, got out of the way. Just 
as the figure was almost upon him, it vanished. In less than six 
weeks from that time the idiot brother died.® 

(Communicated by Mr. Rufus Bass, of Oakland City, Gibson County. The 
incident occurred in Pike County, where Mr. Bass formerly lived. 

7 

When John Louis Bethel was a young man, he and Dunbar Day 
took their girls home one night from a meeting at the old Shiloh 
Church on Otter Creek (Lane Township, Warrick County). Since 
the girls lived in opposite directions from the church, the boys agreed 
to meet later at a certain bridge across Otter Creek. Bethel came 


"Gardner, op. cit., pp. 274, 276, 277, 278. 
*See Gardner, op. cit., pp. 274, 276, 277, 278. 
*°Cf. Gardner, op. cit., p. 92. 
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back first and waited for the other. It was a moonlit night and still, 
but his horse seemed uneasy.!° Soon Bethel’s companion came, and 
suggested that they water their horses before starting home. They 
rode down to the water, but the horses refused to drink and acted 
as though frightened at something.’ The boys were just turning 
their horses to start home, when the form of a man rose out of the 
water, floated up over the banisters of the bridge, and came to rest 
in a standing position on the bridge before them. The form was 
white. Both the horses and the boys were thoroughly scared by this 
time, and left the spot in a hurry. (Some years before this time 
an uncle of Bethel had deserted from the Union Army and had been 
captured by officers at a spot nearby, where he was attending a 
dance. They started to Boonville with him, but shot and killed 
him at this bridge, perhaps because he made an attempt to escape. 
A few weeks after the appearance of the ghost at the bridge, Bethel 
himself met a violent death near the same place, being shot from 
ambush.) 


(Communicated by Mr. Rufus Bass, of Oakland City, Gibson County, 
Indiana.) 


8 


One of the favorite tales of “Grandpa” Ward was the following: 
In the neighborhood (Pike County) there was a haunted house in 
which no one had ever been able to live. The ghost was a woman. 
Two men determined to spend a night in the house and to solve the 
mystery. For a while they saw or heard nothing. Then, about 
midnight, they saw the figure of a woman in white coming down 
the stairs. “What do you want?” they asked. “My baby,” she 
replied.!2, She then walked slowly over to one corner of the room, 
and vanished. Next morning the two men dug up the floor in that 
corner and found the bones of a small child. 

(Communicated by Mrs. Dora A. Ward, of Princeton, Gibson County, 
Indiana.) 

* Ibid., pp. 85, 87, 89. 


4 Cf. Folk-Lore, 49 (1938), 352; L. Bechstein, Thiiringer Sagenbuch (Wein- 
Leipzig, 1885), II, 307f.; Grasse, Der Sagenschatz des Kénigreichs Sachsen 
(Dresden, 1874), I, 278f.; Niederhéffer, Mecklenburgs Volkssagen (Leipzig, 
1858-62), II, 135f.; Karl Bartsch,Sagen, Médrchen, und Gebrduche aus 
Meklenburg (Wein, 1879-80), I, 194; Temme, Die Volkssagen von Pommern 
und Riigen (Berlin, 1840), p. 283f.; Haas, Riigensche Sagen (Stettin, 1922), 
p. 9f.; Maurer, Isldndische Volkssagen der Gegenwart (Leipzig, 1860), p. 
85; Sikes, British Goblins (London, 1880), p. 171; Hole, English Folklore 
(New York and London, 1940), p. 78. See also Numbers, xxii, 23-27. 

™Cf. JAFL, 57 (1944), 245; Gardner, op. cit., pp. 87-89, 95, 186, 192. 
Motifs E323.1 (Dead mother returns to care for neglected baby) and E425.1 
(Revenant as lady in white). 
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9 


In 1930, Mr. Main was staying at the home of a German, Mr. 
Henry Reim, 83, of Stewartsville, Posey County. He left for some 
months, and when he returned, Mr. Heim was very ill and not 
expected to recover. The old man’s daughter called Mr. Main aside 
and asked him: 1) if he remembered a Mr. Alexander, who had died 
in Stewartsville a short time before, and 2) if he recalled that just 
before the latter’s death the milk stored in his cellar was covered 
with a metallic-colored film. Mr. Main replied that he remembered 
the first incident, but that he did not know of or had forgotten the 
second. She then asked him to go with her into their own cellar 
and look at the pitcher of milk which she had placed there the night 
before. He did so, and found that it, too, was covered with a film 
closely resembling mercury. Neither knew what to make of it, but 
the daughter said that she had heard from older Germans in the 
neighborhood of similar cases, and that the filming of the milk was 
a sign of death to someone in the house. Shortly after, Mr. Heim 
died.1% 


(Communicated by Mr. Oscar H. Main, Oakland City, Gibson County, 
Indiana.) 
10 


“Pete” Dougan had two grown girls, one of whom was seriously 
ill. One night he heard a sound as if someone were sawing planks." 
The next day this daughter died. When neighbors were sawing 
planks in preparation for the making of the grave, he recognized 
the sound as identical with that he had heard on the preceding night. 
On the night after the funeral he heard a voice saying, “Well, Peter, 
there’ll be another one yet,” and a few days later the other daughter 
died. 


(Communicated by Mr. Benton Osborn, of Selvin, Warrick County, Indiana.) 


11 


One morning about two o’clock Mrs. Paradine Drews was awak- 
ened by a sound resembling that made by one starting to empty a 
bucket of coal and then letting the coal fall back into the bucket.” 
After a few minutes of wakefulness, she went back to sleep. When 


, *T have been unable to find a parallel to this, and should be glad to learn 
of any. 

* K1887 (illusory sounds). Cf. Gardner, op. 94 (water hissing). 
See also Sikes, op. cit., pp. 212, 225 (The Welsh Tile. 

“Cf. Gardner, op. cit., p. 94. 
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she awoke about an hour later, she saw a beautiful female figure 
standing at the head of her husband’s bed. The figure wore a black 
robe with long sleeves, and a veil.2® All around her head shone a 
lovely light. The face seemed faintly familiar, but she held her 
head averted. One hand was pointing upward; the other was lying 
across her breast. Three months from that time the husband, who 
was in perfect health at the time of the “vision,” died. 


(Communicated by Mrs. Paradine Drews, of Dale, Spencer County, Indiana.) 


12 


While Mr. Drew’s sister and her husband were staying in a hotel 
in California, the former was sitting one night in a Morris chair 
and the husband was taking some medicine just before retiring. 
The wife’s door opened, and standing in the doorway was an old 
woman dressed in a basque, her face freckled, and her hair tied in 
a knot at the top of her head. The wife screamed, and the figure 
vanished. When the husband asked the cause of the scream, the 
wife described the figure to him and he recognized it as that of his 
dead mother,!7 whom his wife had never known. On the way back 
to Indiana he became ill on the train and died before their arrival. 


(Communicated by Mrs. Paradine Drews, of Dale, Spencer County, Indiana.) 


13 


A little grandson of Mr. Ward’s father was seriously ill. One 
night as the family was sitting in the yard, they heard singing at 
the home of the sick boy a short distance away, and heard the voice 
of a well-known preacher praying. Mr. Ward suggested that they 
walk down, adding that the child must be worse. When they arrived, 
they learned that there had been no singing and no praying. A 
few days later, however, the boy died. 


(Communicated by Mrs. Dora A. Ward, of Princeton, Gibson County, 
Indiana.) 


14 


As “Jim Louis” Bass lay very ill and apparently dying, A. W. 
Corn, Isaac Royalty, and Raymond Bass were at his home. While 
they were outside, they saw a large ball of fire come out from under 


“Cf. Gardner, op. cit., pp. 92, 294. 


* Cf. Gardner, op. cit., pp. 274, 276, 277, 278. Note that the revenant wears 
the same clothes as when alive. 


* K1887 (illusory sounds). Cf. Gardner, op. cit., p. 80. 
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the eaves of the house on the side where the sickbed was. This 
ball of fire was visible for several seconds and then ‘suddenly dis- 
appeared.’® Bass died about three o’clock that morning. 


(Communicated by Mr. A. W. Corn, of Petersburg, Pike County, Indiana.) 


15 


A short time before the murder of John Louis Bethel,?° “Uncle 
Jimmy” Marshall, who was a great friend of his, said, “John Louis, 
your eyes turned white when I looked at you just now; you’re going 
to be killed.” 24. (He knew, of course, about some trouble in which 
Bethel was involved at the time.) Bethel replied, “When they’re 
killing me they won’t be killing somebody else.” Soon after, he 
was “bushwhacked” and killed by a load of buckshot fired into his 
back. 


(Communicated by “Uncle Jimmy” Marshall, of Boonville, Warrick County.) 


16 


Mrs. Vergil Pearson lost a brother by death in the spring of 1939. 
The following summer while in Cynthiana, Posey County, their 
former home, she visited his grave. As she and her son of about 
six were standing by the grave, both of them heard a loud, ringing 
noise followed by the most beautiful music.2? The noise and the 
music appeared to proceed from the grave. Mrs. Pearson says that 
if she had been alone she would probably have doubted the evidence 
of her senses, but the little boy heard it plainly, too, and said, 
“Mother, it sounds like harps!” 


(Communicated by Mrs. Vergil Pearson, of Oakland City, Gibson County.) 


Bloomington, Indiana 


” Cf. Hole, op. cit., p. 48; Gardner, op. cit., pp. 80, 85, 92; Seymour and 
Neligan, True Irish Ghost Stories (London, 1914), p. 192; Henderson, Notes on 
the Folklore of the Northern Counties of England and the Borders (London, 
1879), p. 45; FL, 8 (1897), 207; Davies, Foik-Lore of West and Mid-Wales 
(Aberystwyth, 1911), pp. 153-4; McGregor, Highland Superstitions (Stirling, 
1922), p. 41; Puckett, Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1926), p. 116. 

*See Number 7 above. 

= Cf. Gardner, op. cit., p. 85. J652 (inattention to warning). 

™ K1887 (illusory sounds). Cf. Gardner, op. cit., p. 80. 
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FOLK FUN FOR ENGLISH EMIGRANTS 
by 
Philip D. Jordan 





During the 1850’s, English emigration to the United States and 
Australia assumed major proportions, although, of course, natives 
from the British Isles had long been forsaking their native homes 
to begin life anew in far-flung corners of the world. The extended 
voyage in ships that lacked many conveniences was a real trial to 
be endured as bravely as possible by those exchanging old lands 
for new. In order to relieve boredom, to bolster lagging spirits, 
and to provide means for passing dreary hours, the Emigrants’ 
Penny Magazine, published both in Plymouth and London from 
1850 to 1852 inclusive, regularly printed an “entertainment” depart- 
ment in which appeared suggestions for amusement. These took 
the form of ballads, games, queries, riddles, and enigmas. Some of 
them were furnished by the editorial staff; others came from the 
emigrants themselves. All of them reflected English folk interests 
and, what is possibly more significant, reveal the type of material 
carried from the homeland to become a part of the folk pattern of 
the region in which the travelers eventually settled. 


Certainly, many an American born of English emigrant parents 
heard this type of material and, in turn, passed it along to his 
children in the settled East or beyond the mountains, where the 
frontier influence still demanded that a people amuse itself out of 
the well of its own folk resources. The following examples illustrate 
the type of emigrant folk entertainment as it appeared in one of 
the most popular British periodicals devoted to the instruction and 
entertainment of the “movers.” 


THE FOX, THE GOOSE, AND THE SACK OF CORN 


A man who was going to cross a river in a small boat, had 
charge of a fox, a goose, and a basket of corn. He could take only 
one at a time, and was much puzzled how to take them all over so 
as to save them from each other, knowing that if he left them 
together the fox would eat the goose, and that the goose could not 
be trusted alone with the sack of corn, which she would certainly 
devour if allowed to remain with it while the man carried the fox 
across the river. If the goose was taken over first, it is true that 
the fox would not meddle with the corn; but then, after being 
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carried across the water and left with the goose, he would surely 
eat her while the man went back for the corn; and if the corn was 
taken first, the fox would demolish the goose when left alone with 
her. 

The editor added, “As we wish ourselves, to know the best way 
of managing this difficult scheme of emigration, we hope some of 
our correspondents will enable us to give a solution in our next.” 

In the issue for March, 1851, appeared the solution in verse that 
suggested the goose be carried across first, then the corn, and finally 
the fox. 


The funny little ferry-boat must indeed be very small 

That would not hold the man, the fox, and goose, and 
corn, and all; 

But if he must take one thing first, he’d better take the goose, 

For to leave her to the fox’s care would prove of little use. 

Well, next I would advise him the sack of corn to carry, 

And then bring back the goose again, in her former place, 
to tarry 

While he takes the sly and hungry fox the river safely o’er. 

Then fetch the goose, and have all three together as before. 


THE MARKET WOMEN AND THEIR EGGS 


Two women went to market to sell their eggs; one had more 
in her basket than the other; the one who had the most said to the 
other, “give me one of your eggs, and then I shall have double the 
number that you have.” “No,” said the other, “give me one of 
yours, and then we shall be equal.” How many eggs had each of 
these women! 


Once again, the solution was given in verse. 


As for the women with the eggs, I think it may be shown 

That she who first another begged had seven of her own; 

Add one to seven, she’d have eight, which all know is 
twice four; 

The other woman had but five, that’s four and one egg o’er. 

If from the seven she took one to add unto her five, 

Six eggs apiece, they then would have, as sure as you’re alive. 


Enigmatical lists of birds and beasts took up many a long hour 
as emigrant ships moved to distant ports along the American coast. 
The following is typical: 


There’s a bird, who, though not very bright, 
Causes books to be writ by the score— 
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There’s another who cannot indite; 
But he’ll copy a great many more. 


There’s a bird who will answer your call, 
Though he may not your mandate obey. 

There’s a bird, if you furnish a ball, 
Is always equipped for a play. 


There’s a bird that was thought, in his day, 
The wittiest author that wrote. 

And a bird, tho’ without much to say, 
Has the name of a preacher of note. 


There’s a bird, though unused to fine folk, 
Has all his employment at court. 

There’s a bird, if you wish for a joke, 
Will always be up to the sport. 


There’s a bird, the best friend to the cook, 
Though he ne’er in the kitchen is seen— 
There’s another who every nook, 
And corner, will serve to keep clean. 





There’s a bird always tied to a string 
When’er he endeavors to fly— 

There’s a bird who your letters will bring, 
And another your errands will ply. 


There’s a bird—but no, it is fair 
Before we another proclaim, 
The meaning of these you declare, 

And find out each separate name. 


The answer was: goose, secretary bird, mocking bird, bat, swift, 
jay, kingfisher, lark, dishwasher, scavenger bird, kite, carrier pigeon, 
and messenger bird. 

Another type of enigma was this: 

Formed long ago, but made to day; 
Employed whilst others sleep; 


What few would like to give away, 
And fewer still would wish to keep. 


The answer: A bed. 


Riddles were printed in profusion, of which the following are 
typical. Answers are given here within square brackets. 
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1. What trade is the Queen? [Cabinet Maker] 


2. What is that which gives a cold, cures a cold, and pays the 
doctor? [A draft] 


8. What three letters in the alphabet do we all most dread? 
[N M E (enemy) ] 


4. Who was the first whistler, and what tune did he whistle? 
{The wind, which whistled “Over the hills and faraway.” ] 


5. What sort of cookery is illegal? [Poaching eggs.] 


6. Why is a dentist a melancholy man? [Because he always 


looks down in the mouth.] 

7. When is a man not a man? [When he is a great deal board 
(bored) .] 

8. Why is a naughty school-boy like a queen’s head? [Because 
he is licked, put into the corner, and made stick to his letters.] 
9. What does an emigrant ship weigh when she has her full 
complement of crew, passengers, and freight on board? [Her 
anchor. } 














FOLK GAMES FROM FRYING PAN CREEK IN 
DICKENSON COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


by 
E. J. Sutherland 





Physical activity is an elemental characteristic of mountaineers. 
Their environment especially demands it. They take great pride in 
their feats of physical prowess and endurance. While they sometimes 
balk at mental labor and look down upon it as proper only for 
weaklings, their code of life brands with disgrace the man who will 
not work with his hands. 

Unfortunately this great energy has not been trained to produce 
the highest efficiency or the most successful accomplishments. The 
hunt was once the mountaineer’s favorite sport and profession; but 
since the game is gone, he turns to other activities, and now labors 
more on his hillside farm or at the “public works.” 

Youth must have some diversions from the deadening grind of 
daily labor. Social games, both indoors and outdoors, are the usual 
answer. An occasional party at night, or a noon-hour of games at 
school, or a Sunday gathering of neighborhood youths for feats of 
physical skill and strenuously contested outdoor games relieve their 
pent-up longing for social contacts and tests of skill. These occa- 
sional gatherings make easier the following week of toil, and their 
anticipation spurs on the faltering spirit. 

In this paper are presented the games which are played indoors 
and which are given the local title of “plays.” In local parlance a 
“play” is a game to be played indoors and a “game” is one to be 
played outdoors. 

All the games or plays described herein were collected on Frying 
Pan Creek, in Dickenson County, Virginia, near the junction of 
Virginia, Kentucky, and West Virginia. 

Within the twenty years that the above collection has been in 
process of being collected, many of these plays have been discontin- 
ued. Another score of years will doubtless witness the disappearance 
of most, if not all, of these social activities from actual use among 
the adult population of the Virginia hills. It is well that these plays 
be recorded and preserved while they are still fresh in the minds 
of many of the older citizens of this mountain section. 

During intervals between plays, to the music of the banjo or 
fiddle, or both, some local toe-artist gives a clog, hoe-down, or other 
dance. If there is no banjo or fiddle, some of the young people 
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dance “Juba”; that is, one or more dance while others sing or hum 
a lively tune, at the same time patting their hands together and on 
their thighs, keeping time with their feet. Often others join in a 
game of “cutting him out”; that is, relieving an exhausted dancer. 
Both sexes participate in these dances, which take on the aspect of 
endurance contests. Since these dances are danced to the accompani- 
ment of some “quick and devilish tune,” they are so very strenuous 
and fatiguing that one can not “keep the floor” long. A kind of 
“intermission dance” is called “The Turkey Trot,” in which the 
dancer squats on one heel with the other leg held straight out before 
him. He springs high enough to exchange places with his feet, 
This is continued at fast time until the dancer is exhausted or loses 
his balance. 


Someone may say that these plays are too infantile for grown-ups. 
It is admitted that, in many communities, adults have discarded 
them as belonging to their departed childhood days. It is an 
historical fact, however, that some of these old plays were used by 
the nobility of England and Scotland centuries ago, and that they 
were “good enough” for our American grandparents. The people 
on Frying Pan have not lost their childhood faith in their fellowman, 
their youthful spirit of joy and frolic, their old-fashioned ideas of 
respect for the chastity of womanhood, their belief in the hand of 
God in all love and life, and their reverence for, and loyalty to, their 
foreparents and their social ways. A kiss given as a forfeit in a 
game is not disgraceful nor in the least indicative of loose morals; 
it is a custom and “a part of the game,” which all play fairly and 
courageously. 


MARCHING AND SINGING PLAYS 


The plays recorded in this section of the paper make up almost 
wholly the activities of parties on Frying Pan. In towns and cities 
they are sometimes called “country-dances” and “square-dances.” 
The social gatherings at which they are played are called locally 
“parties,” “dances,” “frolics,” “plays,” “shin-digs,” and “sprees.” 
They usually follow log-rollings, or other workings, weddings and 
school “entertainments.” 


A Frying Pan party is very informal and democratic. No formal 
invitations are issued. Everybody understands that almost every 
working or wedding “must be followed by a party.” On other 
occasions someone asks permission from some householder to have 
a party at “his house.” If permission is granted, “word” is sent 
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by runner to inform all young unmarried people in the vicinity; 
or, when available, a neighborhood telephone is used for this purpose. 
Anyone who gets the news is welcome to come to the party, and 
no one is turned away as long as he behaves. Young married 
couples often attend, and even older ones, and all who desire take 
part in the games. The host and his wife are usually persuaded to 
engage in at least a play or two. 


Playing begins about dusk and generally continues until after 
daylight next morning. The small size of mountain rooms makes 
it difficult for more than eight couples to play at the same time. 
Ordinarily about thirty persons attend. After part of them have 
played awhile, some players gradually drop out of the plays and 
others take their places, so that all have a chance to participate at 
one time or other. Good leaders are in great demand and they may 
play all the time. All who can sing are urged to take part in the 
singing plays; in fact, the more singers there are the better the 
playing moves along. 


The notes to each play show that many of them have come from 
England or Scotland. A number of them doubtless have been trans- 
mitted from parent to child from immigrant ancestors, or have 
been brought to the Creek by visitors and as a result of passing 
through so many generations of oral transmitters have been consid- 
erably changed in word, music and action. 


As an evidence of the antiquity of some of the plays it will be 
noted that the word “gent” is used for a male player and the word 
“lady” for a female player. Outside of these plays these words are 
rarely used on Frying Pan. 


Because of the scarcity of musical instruments in the hills in 
the early days, it was necessary to use plays which were adapted 
to songs that told the players what to do in the play. Such “direc- 
tional plays” did not require instrumental music. Even after the 
advent of the fiddle and the banjo, such plays retain their popularity. 


In the early days there were three classes of plays in the language 
of the older settlers, “taking-in plays,” “winding-up plays,” and “ring 
plays.” “Taking-in plays” were those used to get several couples 
on the floor. They were followed by “winding-up plays.” “Ring 
plays” were those in which there were no regular partners and the 
play was in the form of a circle. They are herein so classified and 


arranged. 
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TAKING-IN PLAYS 


Drag-Out 


Supplied by Ezekiel Duty, October 6, 1926. Verified by G. L. 
Sutherland, J. M. Rasnick, Mary (Fuller) Duty, Jonas B. Grizzle, 
Arpie Deel, and Phoebe Owens. Arpie Deel says: “I have seen it 
played as far back as I can recollect.” It was played on Frying 
Pan as early as 1870. 

This is a variant of an old English game, “The King of Barbarie,” 
and closely resembles a French game, “The Duke and the Castle.” 
For another variant see Hofer, Children’s Singing Games, p. 34. 


1 O, kind miss, will you come out, 
Will you come out, 
Will you come out; 
O, kind miss, will you come out 
And join us in our play? 


2 No, she says she won’t come out, 
She won’t come out, 
She won’t come out; 
No, she says she won’t come out 
And join us in our play. 


3 O, kind miss, I’ll drag you out, 
I’ll drag you out, 
I'll drag you out; 
O, kind miss, I’ll drag you out 
To join us in our play. 
4 Now I’ve got the rose of age, 
The rose of age, 
The rose of age; 
Now I’ve got the rose of age 
To join us in our play. 

Directions: A gent approaches a lady and sings stanza 1. She 
feigns indifference. He leaves her and skips over the floor at double- 
time singing stanza 2. He again sings stanza 1 and she is deaf to 
his plea. He skips and sings again. The third time he approaches 
her he sings stanza 3, and seizing her hand, he pulls (drags) her 
after him as he skips about the room, singing stanza 4. Then they 
approach a gent (chosen by the lady just “drug-out’”’), and sing 
stanza 1, (substituting “sir” for “miss”). They skip as before, 
singing stanza 2. Repeat stanzas 1 and 2, then 3 and 4, finally 
dragging the gent out. This process is continued until enough 
couples are “drug-out” to play a “winding-up”’ play. 
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Variations: In first line of stanza 4, other expressions are some- 
times used for “rose of age,” such as: “lazy girl,” “pretty fair miss,” 
“old raccoon,” and “old soap-gourd.” 


The Higher up the Cherry-Tree 

Variant A was supplied by Hannah D. Duty, December 27, 1925. 
She learned it from her mother, Elizabeth (Dyer) Sutherland. 
Verified by William B. Sutherland, Sylvia (Sutherland) Owens, and 
Eliza J. (Counts) Sutherland. ; 

Variant B was supplied by Polly Anne Sutherland, February 26, 
1926. Verified by Arpie (Sutherland) Deel, Phoebe (Sutherland) 
Owens, and Jonas B. Grizzle. 


A 


1 The higker up the cherry-tree 
The riper grows the berry; 
The more vou hug and kiss the girls 
The sooner they will marry. 
Chorus 
The sooner they will marry, my dear; 
The sooner they will marry. 
The more you hug and kiss the girls 
The sconer they will marry. 


2 She led me to the dining-room; 
She led me to the door; 
She turned round and kicked at me, 
And Ill go there no more. 
Chorus 
And I’ll go there no more, my dear, etc. 


8 I will not marry a blacksmith, 
Who smuts his nose and chin. 
I’d rather marry a sailor, 
Who sails through the wind. 
Chorus 
Who sails through the wind, my dear, etc. 


4 A sailor, a sailor, 
A sailor’s bride I’ll be. 
If ever I get married 
A sailor’s bride I’ll be. 
Chorus 
A sailor’s bride I’ll be, my dear, etc. 


5 If ever I do marry, 
A farmer’s bride I'll be. 
A farmer’s bride, a farmer’s bride, 
A farmer’s bride I’ll be. 
Chorus 
A farmer’s bride I’ll be, my dear, etc. 
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B 


1 The higher up the cherry-tree © 
The riper grows the berry; 

The more the young men court the girls 
The sooner they will marry. 


2 Oh, she led me to the dining-room, 
She Jed me to the door; 
She turned round and slighted me, 
And I'll go there no more. 


8 Go choose you one with a rolling eye, 
And not with too much money; 
Choose you one with a true-blue eye, 
And kiss her and call her honey. 


Directions: A couple start marching over the floor, singing the 
song. On their return to the starting-point, another couple joins 
them, and they repeat the marching and singing. Another couple 
then joins, and so on, until the desired number of couples are on 
the floor. In all these plays partners have their hands joined when 
marching or promenading. 


Soldier in Mexico 
Supplied by E. Z. Duty, April 12, 1926. He learned it from his 
mother, Hannah D. Duty. Verified by Eliza J. Sutherland and 
Phoebe Owens, who first heard George Dyer sing it in 1866. 


1 I'll take my knapsack on my back 
My rifle on my shoulder; 
I’ll travel away to Mexico, 
And there I’ll be a soldier. 


2 Where the coffee grows on white-oak trees, 
The rivers flow with brandy; 
The streets are lined with dollar bills, 
And the girls are sweet as candy. 


Directions: It is played like “The Higher up the Cherry Tree.” 


Walking on the Green Grass 
Supplied by Polly Anne Sutherland, February 26, 1926. Verified 
by Jonas B. Grizzle, William B. Sutherland, Hannah D. Duty, Sylvia 
Owens, Arpie Deel and Phoebe Owens. 
Florence Kirk in her Rythmic Games and Dances for Children, 
gives a variant of this play, which she calls “Green Grass,” and 
which is a combination of this play and “Drag-Out.” It is an old 


English play. 
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1 A-walking on the green grass, 
Thus — thus — thus. 
Come all ye fair ladies 
And walk along with us. 
So pretty and so fair 
As ye take yourselves to be; 
I’ll choose ye as a partner 
To walk along with me. 


2 So we will travel on; 
So we will trave! on. 
We shall travel on together, 
Till we two shall part. 
Oh, yonder she goes — 
Fare-ye-well, fare-ye-well. 
I hope in North Carolina 
You and I shall dwell. 


8 Oh, yonder she comes — 
Howdy-do, howdy-do! 
How have ycu been 
Since I parted with you? 
So we will travel on; 
So merry I will be; 
And a hug and a kiss — 
And I hope it will agree. 


Directions: It is played like “The Higher Up the Cherry Tree”; 
in fact stanzas 3 and 4 of “The Higher Up the Cherry Tree” are 
often added to the above song. 


Choose You a Wife 
Supplied by Polly Anne Sutherland, February 2, 1926. Verified 
by Jonas B. Grizzle and Eliza J. Sutherland. 


1 Don’t you want a true companion 
For to serve the lease of life? 
If you do, we'll have you to marry; 
Therefore go and choose you a wife. 





2 Give your hand in the bond of wedlock; 
Love her as you love your life. 
Kiss her, keep her and protect her 
As long as she remains your wife. 


Directions: Same as “The Higher up the Cherry Tree.” 
Quebec Town 


Supplied by N. B. Sutherland, December 28, 1925. Verified by 
Phoebe Owens and Eliza J. Sutherland. 
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This was one of the first plays introduced on Frying Pan. 


1 Marching down to Quebec Town 
Where the drums and fifes are beating; 
The Americans are gaining the day, 
And the British are retreating. 


2 The war’s all over and we'll turn back 
To the place where we first started; 
We’ll open the ring and choose a couple in 
We think will be true-hearted. 


Directions: The floor is cleared and a couple starts marching 
across the floor singing stanza 1. At the end of the room, they 
turn and begin stanza 2. When they reach the original starting 
point, they turn again and another couple drops in behind them. 
The march and song continue until enough couples are chosen to 
play a swinging play. 


The Shoemaker 


Variant A was supplied by Rachel (Kiser) Maples, March 2, 
1929. Verified by Elizabeth (Sutherland) Counts, Arpie Deel, and 
Phoebe Owens (“It’s an old one.’’). 

Variant B was supplied by Hugh C. Davis, June 28, 1929. 


A 


Hunters: Here comes two squirrel-hunters, 
A-courting your daughter 
So rare and so fair. 
Can we get lodging here, O, here? 


Shoemaker: This is my daughter a-sitting by my side; 
You can’t get her to make her your bride. 


B 
Hunters: Here comes two coon-hunters, 
Two coon-hunters we are, 
Come courting your daughter 
So rare and so fair. 


Shoemaker: This is my daughter sitting by my side; ; 
None of you coon-hunters can make her your bride. 


Directions: A gent, representing the shoemaker, and a lady, 
representing his daughter, sit on chairs in the center of the room. 
Two gents march around them singing the first part of the song, 
and the shoemaker shakes his head as he sings his refusal, or says: 
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“You can’t get lodging here.” The hunters repeat the request for 
lodging and shoemaker declines several times. At length he relents 
and says “Yes, you can get lodging here.” One of the gents takes 
the daughter as his partner, and another daughter is brought to 
the vacated chair, and another gent joins the hunter left without a 
partner. This is repeated until the desired number of couples are 
selected. Then each couple, in turn, approaches the shoemaker, and 
the gent asks for the hand of his daughter in marriage, usually 
saying “I want your daughter.” The shoemaker, feigning deafness, 
replies ““You want some water?” or “You want a quarter?” or “You 
want a halter?” or some other expression with the last word rhyming 
with “daughter.” He is finally made to understand, and all are 
made happy with his blessing. 


WINDING-UP PLAYS 


Beston 


Variant A was supplied by Belle and Sylvia A. Sutherland, 
December 26, 1925. Verified by Sylvia Owens, Mary (Fuller) Duty, 
and Jonas B. Grizzle. 

Variant B was supplied by Ezekiel Duty, February 8, 1930. He 
learned it from his mother, whose aunt, Louisa (Dyer) Sutherland 
(b. 1848) says she learned it when a small child. 

This play is a variant of “The Virginia Reel.” 


A 


1 Goodby, girls; I’m going to Boston; 
Goodby, girls; I’m going to Boston; 
Goodby, girls; I’m going to Boston 
Early (Glory) in the morning. 


i) 


Lead up Dixie, Bal-mo-ral. Etc. 

Clear the way for the ball-room. Etc. 

Swing your pardner and pay the pedlar 
(play the better). Etc. 

Swing your pardner—you bet I do. Etc. 

What’ll we do with the drunken soldier? Etc. 

Knock him down and kick him over. Etc. 

Put him in the jail-house (still-house) till 
he gets sober. Etc. 

Just keep a-swinging till you get through. Etc. 

Just lack two and we’ll be through. Etc. 

Just lack one and we’ll be done. Etc. 
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B 


1 Goodby, girls, I’m going to Boston; 
Goodby, girls, I’m going to Boston; 
Goodby, girls, I’m going to Boston, 

So early in the morning. 


Chorus 


Clear the way for the ball-room; 

Clear the way for the ball-room; 

Clear the way for the ball-room, 
So early in the morning. 


2 What’ll we do with the drunken soldier? Etc. 


8 Put him in the jail-house (still-house) till 
he gets sober. Etc. 


4 The old gray horse jumped over the elephant. Etc. 


5 Ground-hog married the monkey’s sister, 
Smacked his mouth and thought he’d kissed her, 
Kissed so hard he raised a blister, 

Standing on the floor. 


6 Charley Chree he heard of this, 
Said it wasn’t at all amiss; 
Hug your true-love and give her a kiss, 
And stay with the girls till morning. 


Directions: Partners form in two lines facing each other, ladies 
on right of passage-way. The head couple join hands and promenade 
(march or skip) down the center to foot of line and halfway back. 
The lady continues to the head of the line and swings Gent No. 2 
with right arm; the gent returns to foot and swings foot-lady with 
right arm. Both return to center and swing each other with right 
arms. The lady swings Gent No. 3, the gent swings next to foot- 
lady, and they return to center and swing each other. This is 
continued until all players are swung. The head couple then pass 
to foot of line, turn to left, and followed by each couple, they 
promenade back to head of line, turn to left again and continue to 
foot of line. Couple No. 2 are now at the head of the line, and they 
repeat the movement as above described; and so on. 

Variations: The floor couple swing the line players twice instead 
of once, coming to center after each swing. Within recent years 
a change has been introduced in which the partners bow to each 
other before they begin playing. 
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Charley Over the Water, or Weavily Wheat 


Supplied by Hetty J. Sutherland, July 9, 1928. Verified by Reen 
Owens, N. D. C. Sutherland, Arpie Deel, Eliza J. Sutherland, Lydia 
Wright, Phoebe (Sutherland) Owens (“One of our oldest plays’), 
and numerous others. 


Emma Belle Miles in her book The Spirits of the Mountains, 
p. 161, reports a version of this play in East Tennessee. It is 
apparently a survival of some Jacobite song, or play, in which 
“Bonnie Prince Charley” was the hero. Kincaid (II, p. 16) records 
a longer version under the title of “Pretty Little Pink.” 


1 Charley over the water, 

Charley over the sea; 

Charley caught a great big fish, 
But Charley can’t catch me. 

Chorus 

Over the river to feed them sheep, 
Over the river to Charley; 

Over the river to feed them sheep 
On rye, buckwheat and barley. 


2 Charley he’s a nice little boy (lovely lad), 
Charley he’s a dandy; 
When he goes to see the girls, 
He always takes them candy. 


3 Charley he loves cakes and coffee, 
Charley he loves candy; 
Charley loves to kiss the girls, 
Because it comes so handy. 


4 I want no more of your weavily wheat, 
I want no more of your barley; 
I want no more of your weavily wheat 
To make a cake for Charley. 


Directions: It is played like “Boston.” 


Lead Down, Miss Maggie 


Supplied by Eliza (Bowman) Owens, September 11, 1928. Veri- 
fied by N. F. Duty, N. D. C. Sutherland, W. W. Owens, Phoebe 
(Sutherland) Owens, Eliza J. Sutherland, E. Z. Duty and Lydia 
Wright. 


It was one of the earlier plays on Frying Pan. 
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1 Lead down, Miss Maggie, lead down; 
Long summer day. 
Lead down, Miss ae lead down; 
Long summer day. 


She leads just like she knows how. Etc. 
Just watch Miss Maggie fly around. Etc. 
She flies just like she knows how. Etc. 


m CO BO 


Directions: It is played like “Boston.” 


Old Bald Eagle 


Variant A was supplied by Belle Sutherland, January 3, 1926. 
Verified by Jonas B. Grizzle, Arpie Deel, and Ezekiel Duty. 

Variant B was supplied by Polly Anne Sutherland, February 26, 
1926. Verified by Phoebe (Sutherland) Owens, and Eliza J. Suther- 


land. 


It has been played on Frying Pan for more than forty years. 


Coonan & 


2 
3 


Directions: This is played like “Boston.” 


A 


Big white house in Baltimore, 

Day I am gone (Daylight’s gone), 
Big white house in Baltimore, 

Day I am gone (Daylight’s gone). 


Old bald eagle sailing around. Etc. 

Backwards and forwards across the floor. Etc. 
Swing your partner on the floor. Ete. 

You swing there and I’ll swing here. Etc. 

Just keep swinging till you get through. Etc. 
Just lack two, and we’ll be through. Etc. 

Just lack one, and we’ll be done. Etc. 

Now we'll promenade, one, two, three. Etc. 


B 


A big white house in Baltimore, 
Daily I am gone; 

A big white house in Baltimore 
Daily I am gone. 


The old bald eagle sailing around. Etc. 
Get off my heel, you hurt my toe. Etc. 





Phi 
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Ding-Dang 


Supplied by J. E. L. Sutherland, October 5, 1928. Verified by 
Phoebe Owens, S. F. Sutherland and Ezekiel Duty. 


1 Rights and lefts, ding-dang, ding-dang; 
Rights and lefts, ding-dang. 


2 Just keep a-moving, ding-dang, ding-dang; 
Just keep a-moving, ding-dang. 


3 Pass your partner and go ahead, ding-dang, ding-dang; 
Pass your partner and go ahead, ding-dang. 


Directions: The couples form a double circle, ladies on the 
right. As the song begins, the ladies turn and move in the opposite 
direction, giving their left and right hands or arms alternating as 
they meet the gents. The song moves straight along, stanza 3 being 
sung as the partners are meeting. The second time they meet, the 
ladies turn, clasp hands with their partners and promenade until 
stanza 1 is begun again. The swinging action is fast and the players 
bob up and down in short, jumpy movements. 


The Irishman Trot 


Supplied by Hannah D. Duty, February 5, 1931. Verified by 
Simpson F. Sutherland and Lydia Wright. 


1 Here we go round, the Irishman trot, 
The Irishman trot, the Irishman trot; 
Here we go round, the Irishman trot— 
Roll on Yankee bones. 


2 Right and left, the Irishman trot, 
The Irishman trot, the Irishman trot; 
Right and left, the Irishman trot— 
Roll on Yankee bones. 


3 Back again, the Irishman trot, 
_ The Irishman trot, the Irishman trot; 
Back again, the Irishman trot— 
Roll on Yankee bones. 


4 Now we’ve got the Irishman trot, 
The Irishman trot, the Irishman trot; 
Now we've got the Irishman trot— 
Roll on Yankee bones. 
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5 Back and forth, the Irishman trot, 
The Irishman trot, the Irishman trot; 
Back and forth, the Irishman trot— 
Roll on Yankee bones. 


6 Up and down, the Irishman trot, 
The Irishman trot, the Irishman trot; 
Up and down, the Irishman trot— 
Roll on Yankee bones. 


Directions: Played like “Ding-Dang” except there is no prome- 
nading. 
Little Fight in Mexico 


Supplied by Ezekiel Duty, April 12, 1926. Verified by Polly 
Sutherland, Arpie Deel, Mary (Fuller) Duty, Eliza J. Sutherland, 
and Phoebe (Sutherland) Owens, who said, “I have known it more 
than fifty years on Frying Pan.” 


1 We had a little fight in Mexico 
With the boys and the girls and General Taylor-o. 
Sing fada rah! .. Sing fada ray! 
Sing fada rah! Sing fada rahda day! 


2 We went to the place where the blood was shed; 
The girls turned back, but the boys kept ahead. 
Sing fada rah! Sing fada ray! 
Sing fada rah! Sing fada rahda day! 


3 We went to the place where they did meet; 
We hugged and we kissed and we courted about 
a week. 
Sing fada rah! Sing fada ray! 
Sing fada rah! Sing fada rahda day! 


Directions: The couples form in a double circle, ladies on the 
right. While stanza 1 is being sung, the couples march to the right. 
As stanza 2 is begun the ladies turn abruptly and continue as in 
“Ding-Dang”. Partners meet and kiss as stanza 3 is sung. Repeat 
as often as desired. 


I Wonder Where Mariah’s Gone? 


Supplied by B. P. Kiser, May 1, 1928. Verified by Polly Suther- 
land and Ezekiel Duty. 


1 I wonder where Mariah’s gone? 
I wonder where Mariah’s gone? 
I wonder where Mariah’s gone? 
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I guess she’s gone where I can’t go. Etc. 

O, yonder she comes. Howdy-howdy-do! Etc. 
How have you been since I last saw you? Etc. 
We'll take a sweet kiss and then march through. Etc. 


a rf WwW DW 


Directions: Form in two lines, partners facing each other. As 
stanza 1 is sung, the head couple join hands and skip down center 
to the foot of the lines, where they separate, the gent turning to 
left, the lady to the right. As stanza 2 is sung, they return to the 
head of the lines by coming up in the rear of the lines. They reach 
the head and meet as stanza 3 is sung, and then promenade to the 
foot, separate again, going to right and left, and are followed by 
the other couples from foot to head. Each couple returns to its 
original position except the head couple who go to the foot. Repeat 
for each couple. 


Killiecrankie 


Supplied by Ezekiel Duty, October 4, 1926. Verified by G. L. 
Sutherland, John M. Rasnick, Mary (Fuller) Duty, Jonas B. Grizzle, 
and Noah B. Sutherland (“It’s one of the old ones.”). 

Stanza 2 resembles the chorus in Robert Burns’ song “The Braes 
o’ Killiecrankie,” and the last two lines of stanza 2 remind one of 
some lines in Sir Walter Scott’s “The Young Tamlane.” 


1 Killiecrankie is my song; 
I sing and dance it all along, 
From the elbow to the wrist— 
Now comes on the double-twist. 


Chorus 


Fare-ye-well, Miss Katie; 
Fare-ye-well, Miss Frankie. 
Every time I look at you, 
I think of Killiecrankie (Killimicrankie). 


2 If you had been where I have been, 
And seen the sights that I have seen— 
Four-and-twenty yaller gals 
A-dancing on a rabbit skin. 


8 Killiecrankie is my song; 
I sing and dance it all along, 
From the elbow to the wrist— 
Now we'll undouble the twist. 
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Directions: All couples form in a single line, gent in front of 
lady, hands joined, right hand back, left hand: front, and begin 
march, fandarole fashion. While marching thus, they sing stanza 1. 
As they sing “Now comes on the double-twist,” the leader turns 
sharply to the right and passes his left shoulder under his partner’s 
left arm. The chorus and stanza 2 are sung as the march continues. 
Stanza 1 is repeated and the leader turns to right and passes between 
his partner and the next gent, under their uplifted hands, and his 
partner passes her left shoulder under the next gent’s left arm. 
Repeat this process until all players are “double-twisted”. Now 
each player’s left arm is across his leader’s left shoulder and the 
right hand is carried upward to his own left shoulder. The play is 
concluded by singing stanza 3 in place of stanza 1, as each player 
is “unwound”. As “Now we’ll undouble the twist” is sung, the 
leader turns to the left and passes between the last lady and her 
partner, which movement unwinds them. This continues until all 
are unwound. 
Shakers’ Dance 


Variant A was supplied by S. F. Sutherland, December 18, 1928. 
Variant B was supplied by Hannah D. Duty, February 5, 1931. 
Most of the words have been forgotten in both variants. 


A 


One for to sing, and one for to dance, 
And one for to keep in motion. 
If I live to see next fall, 
I’m sure to take the notion. 


B 
Some for to whistle, and some for to sing, 
And some for to keep in motion. 
I love to join the Shaker’s Dance, 
Because it suits my notion. 


Directions: Partners form two lines as in “Boston.” The head 
couple lead off, and followed by the other couples from head to foot, 
promenade down center to foot of lines, where partners separate, 
ladies turning to right and gents to left behind the lines. When 
they reach the head, they promenade down center again. At the 
foot partners separate again, ladies turning to the left and gents 
to right in rear of lines. They meet again, and continue the play 
as long as desired. The movement is lively and the players lift 
their knees high as they skip or promenade. 
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Skip to Me, Lou, My Darling 

Supplied by Rean Owens, September 11, 1928. Verified by Sylvia 
Owens and Phoebe Owens (“One of the old ones.’’). 

This play is also locally called “Stealing Song”. Kephart, in his 
Our. Southern Highlanders, p. 338, gives a version from North 
Carolina similar to the one used on Frying Pan. He calls it “Skip 
t’ m’ Lou” whick is the usual pronunciation of the title of the song. 
Hofer in his Popular Folk Games and Dances, p. 12, records a song 


named “Skip to ma Lou,” which has the same tune, but different 
words and directions. 


1 Pretty as a red bird, and prettier too; 
Pretty as a red bird, and prettier too; 
Pretty as a red bird, and prettier too— 

Skip to me, Lou, may darling. 


You stole from me and I'll steal from you, Etc. 
Take her and go with her, you old fool you. Etc. 
There you stand, you old fool you, Etc. 

I can get another as pretty as you, Etc. 

My old shoe is tore in two, Etc. 

Just keep a-skipping till you get through, Etc. 
I’ll get me another, you can bet I do, Etc. 


anon’ FFt WSO N 


Directions: Several couples stand detached, leaving an open 
space in the center in which a gent roves. As the song begins he 
skips to a couple, takes the lady’s hands and skips away with her. 
The gent whose partner has been stolen, skips into the center and 
likewise steals a new partner. This is continued as long as desired. 
Other stanzas may be improvised. To make it faster, two gents 
may rove in the center. The faster it is played, the better. 


RING PLAYS 


All Butt Me 

Supplied by Ezekiel Duty, January 1, 1930. 

When a very “smart” or a very timid stranger is present at a 
party, he is sometimes initiated by forming a ring of players, inside 
of which is placed the “goat’’; or if he is wary, another player takes 
the place temporarily. They begin to circle and sing: 
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All are playing this game 
So merrily; ' 

All are singing this song— 
All but me. 


When the “goat” is inside he is told to sing the song alone while 
the other players reverse their direction. When he comes to the last 
line he sings: 

“All butt me.” 


and the other players give him a lively pummeling, or butting, with 
their heads. 


Gents in the Ring 


Variant A was supplied by Belle and Sylvia A. Sutherland, 
December 27, 1925. Verified by John M. Rasnick, Mary (Fuller) 
Duty, J. B. Grizzle, Phoebe Sutherland, and Ezekiel Duty. 

Variant B was supplied by Polly Anne Sutherland, February 26, 
1926. Verified by J. B. Grizzle. 

The Danish dance, “The Hatter,” recorded in Folk-Dances from 
Old Homelands by Elizabeth Burchenal is similar. Another related 
song-play is “The Jingo-Ring, or Merry Matanza” in Rythmic Games 
and Dances for Children by Florence Kirk, and still another is 
“Seven Pretty Girls” in Dances of the People by Elizabeth Burchenal. 


A 


1 Gents in the ring where the tide runs high, 
Gents in the ring where the tide runs high, 
Gents in the ring where the tide runs high— 

Waiting for the pretty girls to come by-and-by. 


2 Choose you a partner and stay till day, Etc., 
Don’t give a kitty what the old folks say. 


8 War’s on the boat and she won’t go round, Etc., 
Hug and kiss your lover just now found. 


B 


1 Walking on the railroad the tide runs high, 
Waiting for the pretty girls to come by-and-by. 
Chorus 
Go choose you a partner and stay till day, 
Go choose you a partner and stay till day, 
Go choose you a partner and stay till day— 
Until you hear what the old folks say. 
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2 Along came a lady with a rosy in her hand, 
Another in her bosom for you, young man. 


3 You promised you would marry me six months 
or more ago. 
And I’ll hold you to your bargain and don’t 
say “No”. 





Directions: A circle is formed with two or more gents (or 
ladies) inside. Those in circle move to right as stanza 1 is sung. 
During singing of stanza 2 those inside circle choose a partner each, 
who step inside. At the beginning of stanza 3, the circling ceases, 
and the partners kiss. The new players remain inside, and their 
partners return to the circle, while the play continues. 


King William 


Variant A was supplied by Polly Anne (Fuller) Sutherland, 
February 26, 1926. 

Variant B was supplied by Ezekiel Duty, October 5, 1926. Veri- 
fied by Mary (Fuller) Duty, Reen Owens, John M. Rasnick, Jonas 
B. Grizzle, Arpie Deel, Phoebe (Sutherland) Owens, and Eliza J. 
Sutherland. 

King William is an old English game. Hofer in his Children’s 
Singing Games, Old and New, p. 30, reproduces this play in almost 
identical tune, words and action. A Tennessee variant is given by 
Miles, p. 160. Noah B. Sutherland says: “When Andy Edwards 
came from Patrick County, Virginia, to Sand Lick, about one mile 
from Frying Pan, in 1855, he brung this song: 


‘Sweet William was King William’s son, 
And out of the royal race he sprung.’ ” 


A 


1 It’s here we go round in a ring; 
You may choose while the others sing. 


2 Choose the one that you like best, 
And that will surely please the rest. 


3 Good God A’mighty! What a choice you’ve made! 
In your grave you had better been laid. 


4 Hug him (her) neat and kiss him (her) sweet, 
And tell him (her) how you come to love him (her) so. 
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B 


1 King William was King James’ son, 
When the royal race was run. 


2 Choose to the east and choose to the west; 
Choose the one that you love best. 


3 Look to the north and look to the south; 
Choose (Kiss) that boy (girl) with the great big mouth. 


4 If he’s (she’s) not here to take your part, 
Choose the next one to your heart. 


5 Upon this carpet you must kneel, 
As sure’s the grass grows in the field. 


6 Salute your love and kiss him (her) sweet, 
And then you rise upon your feet. 


Directions: In variant A, the players, hands joined in ring, 
circle about two or four players inside the ring, who also join hands 
and circle in the opposite direction during the singing of stanza 1. 
As stanzas 2 and 8 are sung, those inside the ring choose partners 
of the opposite sex. As stanza 4 is sung, they kiss and simulate 
love-making. The players last chosen remain inside the circle and 
in turn, as the song is re-sung, choose their partners. 


_ Variant B is played the same as in Variant A until the fifth 
stanza is begun. At that time the players inside the ring kneel, 
and as stanza 6 is sung they kiss and rise, and continue as in 
Variant A. 


Come, All Ye Highlanders 


Variant A was supplied by Polly Anne Sutherland, February 26, 
1926. This is an older version than variant B. 


Variant B was supplied by Sylvia A. Sutherland, June 12, 1926. 
Verified by Hannah Duty, Walter W. Owens, Arpie Deel, Phoebe 
Owens, Eliza J. Sutherland, and Ezekiel Duty. 


A 


1 Come, all you fair damsels, 
And let’s go marching 
Around in a ring, 
Like a true-love a-searching. 
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2 Call her your love, 
Call her now or never; 
Call her to your side, 
And tell her how you love her. 


3 O, my dearest love— 
And it’s how I love you. 
There is none on this earth 
That I would have above you. 


4 My heart you have gained, 
And my right hand I’ll give you; 
A hug and a kiss 
Before I go to leave you. 


B 


1 Come, all you Highlanders (Fairlanders) 
And let’s be a-marching, 
Around in a ring 
Like a true-love a-s’arching. 


2 Call your true-love— 
O, call her now or never; 
Call her to your side, 
And tell her how you love her. 





O, how I love you. 
None upon this earth 
I would marry above you. 


4 My heart you have gained; 
My right hand I give you; 
A hug and a kiss 
Before I go to leave you. 


Directions: This is played like “King William”, omitting the 
kneeling. 


Long Summer Day 


Supplied by Ezekiel Duty, October 4, 1926. Verified by Mary 
(Fuller) Duty, John M. Rasnick, J. B. Grizzle and Phoebe Owens. 
(“It was one of the first introduced on Frying Pan.”) 


1 Two little girls sliding away, 
Sliding away, sliding away; 
Two little girls sliding away— 
Long summer day. r 
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2 The ice was thin and they fell in, 
And they fell in, and they fell in; 
The ice was thin, and they fell in— 
Long summer day. 


3 Arise and give your love a kiss, 
Your love a kiss, your love a kiss; 
Arise and give your love a kiss— 
And then get away. 


Directions: Form a circle, with two ladies in center. As stanza 
1 is sung, the circle players skip lively to the right, hands joined, 
and the two inside players, hands joined skip to left. At stanza 2 
they reverse directions. At stanza 3 the inside players choose two 
boys as their partners, who kiss them and take their places inside 
the circle as the play is repeated. Both song and play should be 
lively. 

Variations: To give directions the first and third lines in stanza 
2 are often changed to “Back again and they fell in.” When gents 
are in the ring, change the gender in stanza 1. 


The Miller 


Supplied by Belle Sutherland, July 15, 1923. Verified by Ezekiel 
Duty, Phoebe Owens, Mary (Fuller) Duty, Arpie Deel and Eliza J. 
Sutherland, who said, “I have heard it all my life’. 

This is an old English favorite. Hofer in his Children’s Singing 
Games, p. 23, records this play under the title “Jolly is the Miller,” 
with words almost identical with the following. Florence Kirk, in 
her Rythmic Games and Dances for Children, gives “The Jolly 
Miller.” 

The miller, the miller, 

He stands by the mill; 
The mill turns ’round, 

And she gains what she will. 
One hand in the hopper, 

And the other in the sack; 
The ladies step forward, 

And the gents step back. 


Directions: The players form a double circle, ladies outside. 
Partners clasp hands and march around a gent, who stands in the 
center as the miller. As the two lines, “The ladies step forward, 
And the gents step back”, are sung, the players change partners. 
This gives the miller a chance to get a partner, and if he succeeds, 
the gent left without a partner becomes the miller. 
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Needle’s Eye 


Variant A was supplied by Polly Anne Sutherland, February 26, 
1926. Verified by J. B. Grizzle, Eliza J. Sutherland, Polly Suther- 
land, Phoebe Sutherland, who said, “This is an old one”. This 
version has been sung on Frying Pan for more than fifty years. 


Variant B was supplied by Belle Sutherland, December 26, 1925. 
Verified by John M. Rasnick, Mary (Fuller) Duty, and Ezekiel Duty. 

Hofer in his Children’s Singing Games, p. 17, gives this play 
under the title “The Needle’s Eye”. Kephart. in his Our Southern 
Highlanders, p. 338, reports this play in North Carolina. 





A 


1 Needle’s eye, you must supply 
The thread that runs so true. 
I have gained all that is in this house 
Now I have just gained you. 


2 The red-bird sings so sweet, 

The ladies look so neat, 

I oft-times picked a chance 
To make this couple meet. 


8 AsI pronounce you man and wife, 
You must obey the laws of life. 
Since you got married you must prove true— 
Kiss three times if once won’t do. 


B 


1 Needle’s eye must supply 
The thread that runs so true; 
Many a beau have I let go, 
Because I wanted you. 
Chorus 
You, O, you! 
Because I wanted you! 


2 You look so neat, 
You kiss so sweet, 
That I intend before I go 
To see this couple meet. 


Directions: Form a circle with a couple, holding their clasped 
hands high, making an arch under which the circle passes. As 
stanza 1 is sung, the circle marches. The player inside the circle 


, 
4 
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drops his or her hands over the shoulders of the circle player he 
or she chooses, at which action the marching ceases. Stanzas 2 and 
8 are sung and the gent kisses the lady just chosen. The new 
partner goes inside the circle and the other goes outside. The play 
is repeated. 


Come Under, or Galilee 


Supplied by Belle and Sylvia A. Sutherland, December 27, 1925. 
Verified by Polly Anne Sutherland, John M. Rasnick, Mary (Fuller) 
Duty, Ezekial Duty, Sylvia Owens, Phoebe Owens, and Jonas B. 
Grizzle, who said “This is an old play.” 


1 Come under, come under, 
My honey, my love; 
My heart’s above, 
My heart’s gone a-weeping— 
O, Galilee! (Towards Galilee). 


2 I’ve caught you as a prisoner, Etc. 
8 I'll neither hang you nor drown you, Ete. 
4 I'll keep you and I'll kiss you, Etc. 


Directions: Play like “Needle’s Eye.” 


Peeping at Susie 


Supplied by Alta Davis, November 19, 1929. Verified by Belle 
Sutherland and Scott Duty. 


1 Run her through a brush heap, Susie, Susie; 
Run her through a brush heap, Susie, Susie; 
Run her through a brush heap, Susie, Susie. 


2 Take her on the back track, Susie, Susie; Etc. 


Directions: Form a ring with joined hands. A gent is chosen 
who goes outside of circle and chooses a lady partner, who also goes 
outside the circle and on opposite side from gent. The leader calls 
to the gent: “What are you doing?” He replies: “Peeping at Susie,” 
suiting his actions to his words. Then the players sing stanza 1 as 
the lady runs around the ring toward her right, followed by the 
gent. Suddenly stanza 2 is started and the two runners reverse 
their direction. If he is unable to catch her before the stanza is 
sung, the same stanza is re-sung until he does catch her, always 
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reversing their direction at the beginning of the stanza. It is sung 
fast and snappy. When he catches her, he kisses her; he goes into 
ring and she chooses another gent, and the play begins over again. 
Sometimes the couples are chosen from the ring by the leader, but 
it adds to the interest if each player is permitted to choose his 
partner. 

Variations: The first stanza is sometimes sung: “Chase her 
round the brush heap.” 


Sister Phoebe 


Supplied by Hannah D. Duty, December 28, 1925. Verified by 
Noah B. Sutherland; Mary (Fuller) Duty; Eliza J. Sutherland, 
who said, “I’ve heard that played all my life’; Jonas B. Grizzle; 
John Brooks, who said, “I learned it more than sixty years ago in 
my native state, North Carolina”; and Phoebe (Sutherland) Owens, 
who commented, “I first heard it at Pa’s during brother Jas’ infair 
in 1866”. 


1 Sister Phoebe, Sister Phoebe, 
How merry you be 
The night you sat under 
That juniper tree. 
High-O! High-O! 
That juniper tree, High-O! 


2 Puta hat on her head 
For to keep her head warm; 
And give her a kiss— 
It will do her no harm. 
It will do her no harm I’m sure, I’m sure; 
It will do her no harm I’m sure. 


3 It will cheer her heart; 
It will warm her blood— 
O, give her another 
While she’s in the mud. 
And as you go round, kiss on, kiss on; 
And as you go round, kiss on. 


4 Rise up, Sister Phoebe; 
Go choose you a beau; 
Go choose you one 
That won’t say “No.” 


Directions: Form a circle around a lady —“Sister Phoebe”’— 
who sits in a chair. A vacant chair, with back reversed, is placed 
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beside her. During the singing of stanza 1, the circle of players 
marches around her. At stanza 2 a player puts a hat on her head 
and kisses her. At stanza 3 others kiss her. At stanza 4 she 
chooses a gent from the circle, who seats himself in the empty chair 
and kisses her. She takes a place in the circle and he remains 
seated, becoming “Brother Robert,” as the play continues. 
Variations: Sometimes the last two lines of stanza 1 is changed 
to “High-O, to my Holly, High-O,” and the last two lines of stanza 
2 is sung “It will do her much good I’m sure, I’m sure,” etc. Often 
the actual Christian name of the seated player is used instead of 
“Sister Phoebe” or “Brother Robert.” 


The Rosy-Bush 


Supplied by Polly Anne Sutherland, February 26, 1926. 

This game is also called “Mulberry Bush.” See also Bancroft, 
in Games for the Playground, Home, School and Gymnasium. Hofer, 
in his Children’s Singing Games, p. 18, make the players imitate 
work for each day in the week. 


1 It’s here we go round the rosy-bush, 
The rosy-bush, the rosy-bush; 
Here we go round the rosy-bush, 
So early in the morning. 


2 So rise and give your love a kiss, 
Your love a kiss, your love a kiss; 
So rise and give your love a kiss, 
About the second morning. 


Directions: It is played like “Sister Phoebe.” Evidently some 
other stanzas are missing. 


Come, My Love, and Go with Me 


Supplied by Ezekiel Duty, February 8, 1930. He learned it from 
his mother, whose aunt, Louisa (Dyer) Sutherland, says she first 
played it in 1860. 


1 Come, my love, and go with me, 
And we will go to Tennessee; 
Come, my love, and go with me, 
And we will go to Tennessee. 
And we will live a happy life, 
Every day like man and wife. 
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2 The hills are high, 
And the waters are clear; 
The hills are high, 
And the waters are clear. 
Come, my love, 
And take this chair. 


Directions: It is played like “Sister Phoebe.” 





We’re Marching Round the Levee 


Supplied by Ezekiel Duty, October 4, 1926. Verified by Mary 
(Fuller) Duty, John M. Rasnick, Jonas B. Grizzle, who says “It’s 
an old stand-by,” and Phoebe (Sutherland) Owens. 

This game long ago was popular in Scotland and England. Hofer 
in his Children’s Singing Games, p. 16, records this play under the 
title of “Round and Round the Village’. Newell calls it “Go Round 
and Round the Valley.” Bancroft names it “Go Round and Round 
the Village’. 


1 We’re marching round the levee, 
We’re marching round the levee, 
We’re marching round the levee, 

For we have gained the day. 
Go in and out the windows. Etc. 
Step forth and face your lover. Etc. 
I’ll bow because I love you. Etc. 
I’ll measure my love to show you. Etc. 
I’ll break my neck or kiss you. Etc. 


aoa fF WS NW 


Directions: Form a circle by clasping hands, leaving two or 
four players outside the circle. The circle players stand still and 
the players outside march, skip, or run around the circle during the 
singing of stanza 1. As stanza 2 is being sung, the circle players raise 
their clasped hands to represent windows, and the outside players 
“go in and out the windows.” As stanza 3 is being sung, the outside 
players choose and stand before their partners. At stanza 4 the 
outside players bow to their partners. At stanza 5 the outside 
players, still wooing their partners, measure on their fingers or 
arms the extent of their love, and at stanza 6 they seize their 
partners and kiss them in spite of protests. The outside players 
take places in the circle, and their partners become the marchers 
as the play is repeated as often as desired. 

















E. J. SUTHERLAND 


Skeet Around the Ocean 


Supplied by Belle and Sylvia A. Sutherland, December 25, 1925. 
Verified by Mary (Fuller) Duty, John M. Rasnick, Ezekiel Duty, 
Jonas B. Grizzle, and Phoebe (Sutherland) Owens. 


1 
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Skeet around the ocean on a long summer day, 
Skeet around the ocean on a long summer day. 


Come into the ocean on a long summer day. Etc. 
Back your beauty on a long summer day. Etc. 
Face your sweetie on a long summer day. Etc. 
Hug and kiss your lover and then get away. Etc. 


Directions: It is played very similar to “We’re Marching Round 
the Levees,” except much faster and more lively. The song gives 
all necessary directions. 


Clintwood, Virginia 














BOOK REVIEWS 


Pardner of the Wind, by Jack Thorp as told to Neil McCullough 
sa00, The Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho, 1945. xx, 309. 
4.00. 


The introduction to Pardner of the Wind calls Jack Thorp a 
“sure enough cowhand and cattleman, from the grass roots under 
his boots to the top of his wide-brimmed hat.” The book contains 
an excellent collection of Jack’s songs and yarns put together by 
his collaborator, Neil McCullough Clark. The fact that Jack’s songs 
are known and sung by many a cowhand, lends a nice authenticity 
to material of undoubted genuine origin in the Old West. 

Pardner of the Wind ha3 some fascinating chapters. “Banjo in 
the Cow Camps” is the story of Jack Thorp as a song collector — 
always on the move, taking his chuck where he could find it, swappin’ 
yarns and songs with other cowboys, medicine show specialists, 
outlaws and even lady bandits. He collected a version of “Bucking 
Bronco” from the famous Belle Starr, and from a girl who sang in 
the Silver Dollar saloon in Fort Worth he got a version of “Buster 
Goes A-Courtin’.” 

“Five Hundred Mile Horse Race” tells the exciting yarn of a 
race from Deadwood, South Dakota, to Omaha, Nebraska, in which 
all but four of the contestants dropped out and which a tough little 
range horse won in competition with blooded horses.’ One needs only 
to read this yarn to be convinced that a five hundred mile horse 
race can be very exciting. 

“On the Dodge” pertains to outlaws of Jack’s acquaintance and 
period — not the outlaw of the pulp westerns, but the genuine 
article often sympathetically portrayed by the authors. Apparently 
almost anybody in the old western days might go “on the dodge”, 
and was not thereby necessarily an outcast — provided he behaved 
himself and the sheriff didn’t catch up with him. 

In the chapter on Billy the Kid, Jack Thorp pretty well debunks 
the legend of Billy as a romantic quick-shooting gunman. According 
to Jack, whose evidence sounds convincing, Billy was definitely short- 
weight as a hero. Anyone who has a hero-conception of Billy (and 
there are plenty who do) will find this chapter distressing. 

Perhaps the most fascinating chapter is called “Cowboy Humor.” 
As the authors say: “Humor was the Cowboy’s play — about all 
they had to play with... humor was a kind of safety valve that 
cowboys could always use to let off steam.” In this chapter are 
yarns about Uncle Hennery, who did things quick when he got 
around to it; Old Rip, “the drollest man I ever saw”; Old George, 
who was fed up with drouth and bad company, and a lot of others. 
I have heard some of Jack’s yarns told in slightly different versions 
by cowmen in the Canadian Northwest — which only goes to show 
that a good story, wherever it comes from, is worth telling once or 
a hundred or a million times. 
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Pardner of the Wind seems to prove the theory that the old-timers 
know the best yarns. Mr. McCullough discovered the truth in this 
theory and did an excellent thing when he brought Jack Thorp into 
the literary field. Pardner of the Wind is good reading. 


Robert E. Gard 
University of Wisconsin 


Gib Morgan, Minstrel of the Oil Fields, by Mody C. Boatright. 
ry Folk-Lore Society, Publication Number XX, 1945. xi, 104. 


In spite of the large and growing shelf of American folk-hero 
literature, this aspect of folklore scholarship in the United States 
remains the most confused and the least usable. This is due partly 
to the fact that heroic folk tradition has been popularized and 
commercialized and bowdlerized before trustworthy recorders have 
set it down; the money-writers have been much quicker on the scent 
than the ballad-hunting folklorists. It is a matter of great good 
fortune that Mody Boatright has saved one hero in his pristine lore, 
and transcribed his factual and folk biography with accuracy and 
discernment. Gib Morgan has gone largely unnoticed, although 
Frank Shay included a chapter on “Kemp” Morgan in Here’s 
Audacity! in 1930. Mr. Boatright has gone directly to the storytellers, 
the next of kin, and the oldtimers of the oil fields, for the tales and 
reminiscences, while scouring such written sources of the times as 
might yield information on Gib’s career. From these oral and 
written accounts he presents, in the first part of his book, “The 
Life Gib Morgan Lived’’, and in the second. “The Tales Gib Morgan 
Told”, in the oil fields of West Virginia anc Pennsylvania and Ohio 
in the ’70’s and ’80’s, whence they floated west wherever oil was 
pumped. Gib’s tales celebrate his own exploits; they follow the 
known conventions of tall-tale inspiration, but they differ from other 
hero-cycles in that the situations are often highly technical — a 
testimonial to the integrity of the work — and that, as the author 
points out, the hero is not violent and destructive as are his fellow 
demigods. 

The volume offers a minimum of commentary, but its materials 
invite comment. Gib’s tales fall into two main divisions, those which 
are unique and those which «hare the persistent motifs of American 
heroic saga. The unique exploits mostly concern astounding drilling 
experiences and predicaments, such as setting up a derrick on Pike’s 
Peak or employing a boa constrictor for a drilling cable. But again 
many oft-told yarns intrude into Gib’s narratives, to be assimilated 
into an oilfield setting; leading a string of blind shoats home by 
cutting off the lead sow’s tail; the mosquitoes whose sharp bills prick 
and carry off an oil tank; the tool dresser who keeps bouncing 
skyward on rubber boots; shingling the fog; the popcorn snow; the 
giant griddle greased by Negroes skating on bacon sides; the 
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revolving hotel which gives every guest a desirable exposure; the 
split dog; the speedy greyhound who cooled a hot box on the racing 
train; the fast-growing cucumber; the bears who eat horses in their 
harness and then drive the sleigh. Infrequently Gib even appears 
as the hunter and farmer of well known fabulous achievements. 
. Another way in which this cycle resembles other American sagas 
lies in the overseas adventures of the hero; Gib is found in the Fiji 
Islands, South America, India and Russia. And, too, a fixed 
pantheon tends to develop around Gib, as around Mose, Crockett 
and Paul Bunyan, with his giant tool dresser, Big Toolie, and his 
talented animal friends, Strickie the boa constrictor and Torpedo 
his horse. 

Unlike the diffuse literature surrounding and disguising Paul 
Bunyan, this model volume presents authentic tradition in the 
manner of American yarnspinning, convincingly set in its historical 
and physical environment. The book does not thereby lose, but 
rather gains in entertainment value. Because Professor Boatright 
has kept in mind the desideratum of readability, he gives a iree 
instead of verbatim transcription of his tales. This is a defensible 
method, and the specimens of Gib’s written tales included in an 
appendix, as well as the remarks on spontaneity in oral narration 
(47-48) most thoroughly illustrate the divergencies between the 
telling and writing of folk-stories, and the futility of attempting to 
transfer the one technique to the other without adjustment. I 
cannot, however, agree with Mr. Boatright in the matter of sloughing 
off the citation of sources, printed and oral, as casually as he does, 
giving quotations without exact references and tales without 
specitic indication of their tellers — all of which could have been 
unobtrusively supplied. In place of a glossary, the endpapers 
provide visual examples of a cable-tool rig and cable tools, references 
to which continually strew the tales. The careful labors of Mr. 
Boatright have most happily rescued from corruption or disappear- 
ance a fresh and fertile fund of native occupational tradition. 


Richard M. Dorson 
Michigan State College 


Spanish Folk-Poetry In New Mexico, by Arthur Leon Campa. The 
— of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, N. M., 1946. 224 pp. 
3.00. 


Mr. Campa tells us, “The songs appearing in this collection have 
been selected on the basis of distribution and recurrence throughout 
the state of New Mexico. They are the most representative songs 
sung by New Mexican folk,” (Preface). This material for the most 
part can still be heard today. In this respect Mr. Campa has given 
us a worthy companion in Spanish to the excellent studies in English 
by Louise Pound, John Harrington Cox and others. 
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Pardner of the Wind seems to prove the theory that the old-timers 
know the best yarns. Mr. McCullough discovered the truth in this 
theory and did an excellent thing when he brought Jack Thorp into 
the literary field. Pardner of the Wind is good reading. 


Robert E. Gard 
University of Wisconsin 


Gib Morgan, Minstrel of the Oil Fields, by Mody C. Boatright. 
ea50 Folk-Lore Society, Publication Number XX, 1945. xi, 104. 
2.50. 


In spite of the large and growing shelf of American folk-hero 
literature, this aspect of folklore scholarship in the United States 
remains the most confused and the least usable. This is due partly 
to the fact that heroic folk tradition has been popularized and 
commercialized and bowdlerized before trustworthy recorders have 
set it down; the money-writers have been much quicker on the scent 
than the ballad-hunting folklorists. It is a matter of great good 
fortune that Mody Boatright has saved one hero in his pristine lore, 
and transcribed his factual and folk biography with accuracy and 
discernment. Gib Morgan has gone largely unnoticed, although 
Frank Shay included a chapter on “Kemp” Morgan in Here’s 
Audacity! in 1930. Mr. Boatright has gone directly to the storytellers, 
the next of kin, and the oldtimers of the oil fields, for the tales and 
reminiscences, while scouring such written sources of the times as 
might yield information on Gib’s career. From these oral and 
written accounts he presents, in the first part of his book, “The 
Life Gib Morgan Lived’’, and in the second, “The Tales Gib Morgan 
Told”, in the oil fields of West Virginia and Pennsylvania and Ohio 
in the ’70’s and ’80’s, whence they floated west wherever oil was 
pumped. Gib’s tales celebrate his own exploits; they follow the 
known conventions of tall-tale inspiration, but they differ from other 
hero-cycles in that the situations are often highly technical — a 
testimonial to the integrity of the work — and that, as the author 
points out, the hero is not violent and destructive as are his fellow 
demigods. 

The volume offers a minimum of commentary, but its materials 
invite comment. Gib’s tales fall into two main divisions, those which 
are unique and those which «hare the persistent motifs of American 
heroic saga. The unique exploits mostly concern astounding drilling 
experiences and predicaments, such as setting up a derrick on Pike’s 
Peak or employing a boa constrictor for a drilling cable. But again 
many oft-told yarns intrude into Gib’s narratives, to be assimilated 
into an oilfield setting; leading a string of blind shoats home by 
cutting off the lead sow’s tail; the mosquitoes whose sharp bills prick 
and carry off an oil tank; the tool dresser who keeps bouncing 
skyward on rubber boots; shingling the fog; the popcorn snow; the 
giant griddle greased by Negroes skating on bacon sides; the 
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revolving hotel which gives every guest a desirable exposure; the 
split dog; the speedy greyhound who cooled a hot box on the racing 
train; the fast-growing cucumber; the bears who eat horses in their 
harness and then drive the sleigh. Infrequently Gib even appears 
as the hunter and farmer of well known fabulous achievements. 
Another way in which this cycle resembles other American sagas 
lies in the overseas adventures of the hero; Gib is found in the Fiji 
Islands, South America, India and Russia. And, too, a fixed 
pantheon tends to develop around Gib, as around Mose, Crockett 
and Paul Bunyan, with his giant tool dresser, Big Toolie, and his 
talented animal friends, Strickie the boa constrictor and Torpedo 
his horse. 

Unlike the diffuse literature surrounding and disguising Paul 
Bunyan, this model volume presents authentic tradition in the 
manner of American yarnspinning, convincingly set in its historical 
and physical environment. The book does not thereby lose, but 
rather gains in entertainment value. Because Professor Boatright 
has kept in mind the desideratum of readability, he gives a iree 
instead of verbatim transcription of his tales. This is a defensible 
method, and the specimens of Gib’s written tales included in an 
appendix, as well as the remarks on spontaneity in oral narration 
(47-48) most thoroughly illustrate the divergencies between the 
telling and writing of folk-stories, and the futility of attempting to 
transfer the one technique to the other without adjustment. I 
cannot, however, agree with Mr. Boatright in the matter of sloughing 
off the citation of sources, printed and oral, as casually as he does, 
giving quotations without exact references and tales without 
specific indication of their tellers — all of which could have been 
unobtrusively supplied. In place of a glossary, the endpapers 
provide visual examples of a cable-tool rig and cable tools, references 
to which continually strew the tales. The careful labors of Mr. 
Boatright have most happily rescued from corruption or disappear- 
ance a fresh and fertile fund of native occupational tradition. 


Richard M. Dorson 
Michigan State College 


Spanish Folk-Poetry In New Mexico, by Arthur Leon Campa. The 
University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, N. M., 1946. 224 pp. 
$3.00. 


Mr. Campa tells us, “The songs appearing in this collection have 
been selected on the basis of distribution and recurrence throughout 
the state of New Mexico. They are the most representative songs 
sung by New Mexican folk,” (Preface). This material for the most 
part can still be heard today. In this respect Mr. Campa has given 
us a worthy companion in Spanish to the excellent studies in English 
by Louise Pound, John Harrington Cox and others. 
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The book consists of five sections or divisions. I. Introduction. 
Mr. Campa gives us here a short historical sketch of New Mexico, 
specific information about various parts of the state and a rather 
detailed and interesting treatise on folksinging in the state. II. 
The Romance. Here he discusses the meaning of the genre and its 
structure. Some information as to its distribution is also supplied 
us. He treats some thirty-nine romances, adds copious footnotes 
and brings in sundry versions. These romances represent that part 
of traditional folksong in New Mexico which is closely related to 
» the original Spanish sources. III. The Corrido. Mr. Campa chooses 
to present the Corrido in a section distinct from the romance, since 
its modern garb and present popularity in New Mexico make it 
deserving of special attention. He gives us what is known about 
its origin, as well as its various other names such as, versos, cuandos, 
inditas, etc. He explains this fluctuating array of titles in this 
manner, “One cannot expect the folk to be consistent and logical in 
naming its compositions or in adhering to a given form,” p. 92. In 
this he is correct. He lists twenty-four corridos and supplies us 
with the names and locations of his informants. IV. The Décima. 
The introductory material on the décima is treated more fully than 
is the case in the previous sections. He says the chief difference 
between a corrido and a décima lies in the use to which each composi- 
tion is put. “The corrido is almost exclusively a narrative poem, while 
the décima is invariably a missive that chides a lover for his 
inconstancy or praises the charms of some ladylove,” p. 130. There 
are sixty-three décimas in this section. They are presented in 
groups varying in number from four to fourteen according to the 
type of subject matter. V. The Cancion. Mr. Campa frankly 
admits that the entire field of New Mexican folksongs may be 
referred to in a general way as canciones, unless one wishes to be 
specific and adhere strictly to the metrical structures of the previ- 
ously mentioned varieties of folk poetry. He includes in this last 
group only those selections of Spanish folksongs accessible in New 
Mexico which he feels show a real folk invention rather than those 
which are definitely cultos. “The quality that distinguishes Mexican 
and New Mexican canciones from the folksong of Spain is the 
plaintive melancholy note present even in the most heroic corrido,” 
p. 182. There are fifty folksongs in this section. They represent 
what Mr. Campa calls, “the best known group of canciones current 
in New Mexico,” p. 182. 

The book is well edited. Its running bibliography is rather 
extensive. The bibliography at the end is adequate and helpful. 
The book is an asset to the study of comparative folk poetry. Had 
I a complaint to utter, it would be relative to the title: Spanish 
Folk-ioetry In New Mexico. I should think it less misleading were 
it to have been something like New Mexican Folk-roetry 1n Spanish. 
The bulk of the material has little or no direct connection with Spain. 
It is definitely part and parcel of material representing the western 
world or what was once known as New Spain. As the title now 
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reads, it suggests Spanish material (material from Spain) in New 
Mexico, which, in fact, is only a very small part. 


Stuart A. Gallacher 
Michigan State College 


Poesia popular Venezolana, by Juan Liscano. Caracas, July 1945. 
Cuaderno No. 16, Ediciones al Servicio de la Cultura. 62 pp. 12 
Bolivars @ year. 


This booklet does not present a pretentious collection of Venezue- 
lan popular poetry. Its very external features, a paper binding and 
16mo size, clearly indicate that the collector of the poetry, Juan 
Liscano, has not intended to put an erudite treatment of Venezuelan 
folksongs before the public. He lists among the contents 101 Coplas 
about Del yo, Del Canto, Del Amor and De la Naturaleza y de la 
Poesta, 9 Décimas and 3 Corridos. The Coplas and Décimas he 
gathered from the people. They are a common heritage. The 
informants for the Corridos, however, are mentioned. 

In the introduction Mr. Liscano gives the reader a concise 
definition of the above types of popular poetry. The information is 
probably somewhat too scanty for the average reader. He also 
informs us that he intends his selections to appeal more to the 
aesthetic sense than to be accepted as real folkloristic material. 
Furthermore, he tells us that the selections were made only for 
their content and atmosphere, not for any archeological or ethno- 
logical importance. He wants to present a small, interesting 
florilegium of Venezuelan popular poetry. He has no designs for 
an exhaustive compilation of folkloristic material. 

The author is correct in all these respects. The booklet presents 
an interesting collection of popular poetry for consumption by the 
average reader. It is a definite step to arouse the Venezuelans to 
take an interest in their enjoyable popular poetry. Mr. Liscano 
would like this little book to bring a small measure of happiness to 
those who still have an iota of what he calls ‘feeling’ left. That I 
believe it will do. In addition, the booklet is so reasonably priced 
as to bring it within reach of a great many readers. It is good 
spadework in the field of popular poetry in Venezuela. The author 
is to be commended for this start. It is hoped he will produce a 
rather complete collection for consumption at home and abroad. 
There are undoubtedly many excellent examples still to be recorded. 
The field, so to speak, must be fairly ripe unto the harvest. The 
sample has been pleasing to the taste. We hope the future will 
bring a more extensive collection, which, I am sure, will be received 
appreciatively by both the average reader and the scholar who 
delves into the comparative aspects of folk poetry. 


Stuart A. Gallacher 


Michigan State College 
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Gumbo Ya-Ya, by Lyle Saxon, Robert Tallant and Edward Dreyer, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1945. xiii, 581. $5.00. 


The five hundred and seventy-three pages of copy between the 
covers of Gumbo Ya-Ya are approximately fifty-five percent 
Negroid; the remaining forty-five percent is divided between French 
Acadian, Creole, Irish and Italian materials. The style and the 
treatment of the book could have been vastly improved. The title 
itself is very misleading. The volume promises to be a collection 
of Louisiana Folk Tales — but a thorough inventory of its contents 
reveals the fact that there are fewer folk tales in the volume than 
there are of other folk items represented in the repertoire of what 
might have been more appropriately referred to as_ historical 
narratives and individual experiences. Library shelves are already 
too full of books labeled as folklore, when in reality they are 
sociological, anthropological and historical treatises, or attempts by 
talented literary artists to create individual productions possessing 
the same flavor as lore of group property status. A continuation of 
this much too common practice will increase the problems of the 
folklore technician of the future and handicap his investigations. 

Gumbo Ya-Ya, a term defined by the authors as meaning 
“Everybody Talks at Once,” bears surprising conformity to the 
translation given it by its editors. That is probably the reason 
why nobody in the volume is heard distinctly, for in spite of the 
great bulk of materials included, no impressive array of oral tradition 
emerges as an entity. While all classifications are to some extent 
arbitrary, one feels that the editors of Gumbo Ya-Ya could have at 
least put all of the Negro material together instead of sprinkling it 
here and there, at random, without any thought of organization at 
all. Arranging folk materials in chronological order adds much to 
the quality of the collections and enhances their value and appeal. 
The editors of Gumbo Ya-Ya failed to take this fact into considera- 
tion. For example: in the section entitled “Riverfront Lore” there 
are numerous rhymes, whose folkloristic claim might be seriously 
challenged. The themes uncer which they are listed are also often 
at variance with the topic under whose heading they appear. An 
instance of the lack of parallelism in the Riverfront theme is the 
rhyme on page 371, in this section, which reads as follows: 

“You have to carry on, Buddy says, just as you are told to do 
in the Riverfront Toasts: 


When you tumble from the top, 
Keep a goin’. 

If the weather kills yo’ crop, 
Keep a goin’. 

It’s no need to sit and whine, 

If them fish aint on yo’ line, 

Bend yo’ hook and keep a tryin’, 
But, keep a goin’. 
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This rhyme by no means holds up a mirror to a stevedore’s life. 
It is entirely out of tune with a Negro stevedore’s work and interests. 
In the first place, he is not living on a farm and consequently isn’t 
growing any crops. He doesn’t have time to fish, and wouldn’t go 
fishing if he had the time. Furthermore the rhyme sounds very 
much as if it were copied from a selection included in a book of 
Negro dialect verse that I wrote in 1933, published by the Naylor 
Publishing Company, of San Antonio, Texas, which reads as follows: 


If de weather kill yo’ crop, 
Keep uh gwine. 

Ef de weeds high, don’t you stop— 
Keep uh gwine. 

Ef de fish ain’t on yo’ line, 

Change yo’ bait an’ keep on tryin’. 
Keep uh gwine. 


In spite of the glaring defects of the book, there are certain 
commendable features about it that make it a worthy contribution 
to the folk history of the various ethnic groups inhabiting the city 
of New Orleans. Of especial significance in the Negro area are the 
chapters entitled: Kings, Baby Dolls, Zulus, and Queens; Ghosts; 
Chimney Sweeper’s Holiday; Cemeteries and Riverfront Lore. 
Heretofore little or no attention at all has been accorded the 
sordid side of Negro folklore by collectors. Very meager efforts 
have been put forth by them to gather the individual experiences of 
the so-called sporting class Negro. The Baby Doll experiences 
included in Gumbo Ya-Ya — frank and immodest narratives of 
Negro sporting class women of New Orleans, are especially naive 
and entertaining. A portion of one of the narratives, on page 9, 
reads as follows: “The way we used to kick ’em up that day was a 
damn shame. Some of the girls didn’t wear much clothes and 
used to show themselves out loud. Fellows use to run ’em down 
with dollar bills in their hands, and you didn’t catch none of them 
gals refusing dollar bills.... 
“T’m the oldest living Baby Doll, and I’m one bitch who is glad 
she knows right from wrong. But I do a lot of wrong, because 
I figures wrong makes you as happy as right. Don’t it?... 

“Say what you like, it’s my business. I tell anybody I sells 
myself enough on Mardi Gras to do myself some good the whole 
year round. There ain’t no sense in being a Baby Doll for one 
day only. Me, I’m a Baby Doll all the time.” 


The chapter on Ghosts conforms to the general pattern of the 
New Orleans Negro’s Ghost story. I collected many of them in the 
summer of 1937. A little child left alone in a deserted plantation 
house sees an old man dressed in Colonial French costume, who enters 
the house and later departs. Storms or natural disasters always 
force families to stop in these deserted plantation homes. 
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In the white section of the book the most interesting chapters 
concerning the way of life of the inhabitants of Nordic strain 
dwelling in New Orleans are the Irish Channel; Who Killa De 
Chief?; Creoles; and The Cajuns. Vivid accounts of historical 
events, religious observances, and traditional customs and beliefs of 
these various racial groups are highlighted, as well as the personal 
observations of the editors uf the volume, whose interpretations of 
them add glamor to the book. The observance of Holy days by the 
Irish, the tradition of Who Killa De Chief? among the Italians and 
the very revealing chapter on Louisiana Creoles, whom the editors 
designate as whites only, are rich contributions to New Orleans 
folk history. 

It would have been a forward step in collaboration if Marcus B. 
Christian, Supervisor of the all-Negro Writers’ Project, had been 
listed as one of the co-authors of the publication. I had the pleasure 
of meeting Mr. Christian during a collecting jaunt in New Orleans, 
in the summer of 1937, and I recognized much of the Negro and 
also white Cajun material he told me about, in Gumbo Ya-yra. 


J. Mason Brewer 


Samuel Huston College 
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FOLKLORE NEWS 


Southeastern Folklore Society. — The Southeastern Folklore So- 
ciety held its annual meeting November 28, 1946, in conjunction 
with the South Atlantic Modern Language Association in Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 

The following program was presented: 


1. The Drone—A Survival of Religious Dance? Doro- 
thy Horne, Maryville College. 

2. “Three Folk Motifs in Milton’s English Poems,” 
Edwin C. Kirkland, University of Florida. 

3. “The Present State of French Folklore in North 
America,” Joseph M. Carriére, President, Amer- 
ican Folklore Society, University of Virginia. 

4. “The Folklorist as Apostle of a New Humanism,” 
George Pullen Jackson, Vanderbilt University. 

5. “Report on the Folklore Institute of America,” Ed- 
win C. Kirkland, University of Florida. Discus- 
sion led by George Pullen Jackson, Vanderbilt 
University. 


At the business meeting, the SFS after careful consideration 
voted to become a folklore section of the SAMLA, retaining its own 
identity. This arrangement, it is felt, will be mutually beneficial to 
both organizations. 

Membership dues for the SAMLA are one dollar, payable annually 
to the treasurer, I. W. Brock, Emory University. These dues will 
entitie a member to participate in all activities of the SAMLA and 
to receive the Bulletin. ‘They will also give one the privilege of 
enon the SOUTHERN FOLKLORE QUARTERLY for the special price 
of $2.00. 


The officers of the folklore section for 1947 are President, George 
Pullen Jackson, Vanderbilt University; Vice-President, George Pr. 
Wilson, University of North Carolina Woman’s College; Secretary 
and Treasurer, Edwin C. Kirkland, University of Fiorida. Next 
year the meeting will be held at Chattanooga, ‘Tennessee. 


Folklore Institute of America. — The Folklore Institute of Ameri- 
ca was conducted at Indiana University, June 19-August 16, 1946. 
With Stith Thompson as Director and Wayland Hand as Assistant 
Director, the Insuitute offered tive seminars and one undergraduate 
course. The regular staff gave stimulating lectures and provided 
for ample opportunity, both in and out of class, to discuss numerous 
problems. ‘l'‘nose responsible for the Institute are to be congratulated 
and urged to continue this work. We shall look forward to the 
announcement of the next Institute. 

Stith Thompson’s latest book, The Folktale, has just been pub- 
lished by the Dryden Press. Protessor Thompson, together with 
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his wife and daughter, will leave in February for Venezuela, where 
he will spend a year lecturing on folklore and organizing folklore 
studies. The work is financed by, and under the auspices of, the 
Venezuelan government. 


Library of Congress Folklore Archive. — On August 22, 1946, 
the Library of Congress established a Folklore Section as a part of 
the Music Division. Duncan B. M. Emrich, formerly Chief of the 
Archive of American Folk Song, is Chief of the Folklore Section, 
and Mrs. Rae Korson is Reference Assistant. “The Section will 
perform acquisitions, reference, and bibliographical functions, and 
serve as custodian of recordings in its field of specialization, including 
the Archive of American Folk Song.” 


Minnesota Folk Arts Foundation. — The Minnesota Folk Arts 
Foundation held its annual meeting, November 16, at the Interna- 
tional Institute, St. Paul. The meeting was planned by the Executive 
Secretary of the Foundation, Philip D. Jordan, Professor of history 
at the University of Minnesota and author of the recently published 
Singin’ Yankees. Professor Harold Allen of the University of Minne- 
sota gave a report on the activities of the state Proverb Collecting 
Committee. Richard M. Dorson delivered an address on “Northern 
Folk Traditions.” 


Personal Items. — Calvin Claudel has accepted a position in the 
Romance department at Beloit College; he was formerly at St. Louis 
University. Louis Jones is spending a year at Frederiksted, St. 
Croix, Virgin Islands. R. L. Ives has been appointed to the Geogra- 
phy department at Indiana University. S. D. Davidson has resigned 
from the University of Pennsylvania and has moved to Altamonte 
Springs, Florida. Morris Edward Opler and W. W. Hill have been 
added to the faculty at Harvard. Ruth Ann Musick has joined the 
Mathematics Department at Fairmont State College, West Virginia. 
Francis C. Hayes and Edwin C. Kirkland are now members of the 
faculty of the University of Florida. 
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